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An early Mission bell in Mexico. 











Theatre Juarez, Guanajuato, Mexico, a palace of social entertainment. 
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The Virgin of “La Soledad,” Oaxaca. 
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Going Out to Mazatlan 


Kathleen L. Worrell 


OW sly the years are! How 
H they slip away from us—silent- 
ly, gently: it is all of ten years 
back that curious trip to Maz- 
atlan, which will always stand out in 
my mind as the most wonderful wan- 
dering which I of the wandering foot 
have ever made, and if you read this 
to the end you will see why it was so. 
We were very close friends—He, 
She and I, and one evening, as we sat 
in the twilight together, we spoke rest- 
lessly of the long time we had been 
staying in the same place; she repeated 
a poem she had read somewhere—a 
singing little rhyme that would not be 
forgotten : 


“I wish we might go gypsying one day 
before we’re old— 

To step it with the wild west wind 

And sing the while we go 

Through far, forgotten orchards 

Hung with jewels red and gold; 

I wish we might go gypsying one day 
before we’re old.” 


“Why don’t we?” I asked. For 
days the long grey road had been lur- 
ing me. I began to feel the call of 
the otherwhere, and knew it was time 
to go. 

“Why not start out at once?” I sug- 
gested. 

“Do you know,” she cried, “for days 


I have been thinking about Mexico; 
we have never seen much of that coun- 
try. Why not do it now?” 

“Yes, why not.” He assented. And 
so it was decided. 

While they were talking it over to- 
gether, my thought went swirling 
around the lost Atlantis of my youth; 
somehow I did not want to go to Mex- 
ico. I wanted to remember it as I saw 
it long ago. I had a feeling that if I 
were to see it again I would not find 
the sky so blue, the palms so green, 
and the flowers so sweet... the 
charm and witchery would be gone be- 
cause: 


“The years will make us other men.” 


“I suppose that applies to women, 
too,” I muttered. 

“What did you say?” She asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” I answered. “Let us 
plan for the trip. When do you sup- 
pose we can start?” 

“Do you know,” She said irrele- 
vantly, “that we are three remarkable 
people? Have you ever noticed how 
small the world looks to us?” 

“My world is small,” He said, look- 
ing at Her with tender eyes. 

“This isn’t getting us anywhere,” 
She scolded; “the question is how 
shall we get there!” 

Before we retired for the night it 
had been decided that we would go by 
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way of the northern pass—The Paso 
del Norte—into Mexico, and locate for 
a time in Chihuahua, the first city of 
importance beyond the frontier. Two 
weeks later found us comfortably es- 
tablished in a rather imposing adobe 
house on the Calle Moreles, a narrow, 
poorly paved street, but beautiful to me 
for reasons that have nothing to do 
with this story. 

She wanted to go to the ornate ho- 
te] on the plaza, and He was rather in 
favor of a place in the American Col- 
ony, but I loved the lonely little street, 
and since love is strong enough to 
overcome most things, we stayed in 
the Calle Moreles. 

Before we had been there two weeks 
we began to get restless; we wanted to 
go somewhere, but could not make up 
our minds where. The question was 
finally settled for us by Timeteo, who 
came to the house every afternoon. 
He was engaged in the lucrative busi- 
ness of selling ice cream, small cakes 
and villainous candy, and his very 
evident appreciation and delight in our 
patronage naturally pleased us, coming 
from a country where no one seems 
to care “a hang,” as He puts it, if you 
buy or not. Timeteo’s compatriots be- 
lieved his business success to be 
wholly due to the fact that he spoke 
English fluently, and he took the ut- 
most pains not to undeceive them. 
They never guessed that his entire 
vocabulary consisted of the words, 
“How much,” “Thank you,” and 
“Good-bye,” because he said them 
with a great flourish that carried 
weight. He had a little American- 
made wagon to haul about his wares 
in, and his good friend, a red and 
green parrot, always sat on the rim of 
the ice cream pail. 

One day when we were trying to at- 
tract the parrot’s attention in the vain 
hope that he might not peck at the ice 
cream Timeteo was dishing out for 
us, we asked him where the bird came 
from. Timeteo hastily thrust our ice 
cream at us, and waved his hands 
westward toward the blue ranges. 

“He come from Mazatlan where the 
ocean lies,” he said, with a curious 


softened quality in his voice, and then 
with all the eloquence and yearning 
of the desert born for the sea, he told 
us about that wonderful spot lying in 
the heart of the sunset, at the feet of 
the Pacific. We stood spell bound and 
listened; our Ancient Mariner had 
three “wedding guests” instead of one 
“who could not choose but hear.” We 
could not understand all he said. But 
we understood enough to make us de- 
cide right then and there to go to 
Mazatlan; we also suggested that he 
go along as our guide. We would 
make the trip mule back, and take 
along a pack-train of provisions. 

“You will go, won’t you?” we all 
said in chorus. 

Would he go! He wept at the 
thought. “Ah, my friends!” he cried. 
“The brightness of other days is again 
falling across my path. I, too, have 
had my golden past.” His voice fell 
almost to a whisper. “I was once a 
matador!” 

“Have you ever killed a bull?” She 
asked, drawing back a little. 

He laid his hand on his heart, and 
turned his eyes to heaven; words failed 
him. Had he ever killed a_ bull! 
“Never mind about the bulls,” I broke 
in; “tell us how far it is to Mazatlan.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
chanted an old peon song: 

“Poco carne, poco pan, 
Poco itempo Mazatlan.” 

Which, lamely translated, means: 
“A little meat, a little bread, and soon 
a sight of Mazatlan.” 

“Let us start to-morrow!” cried she 
of the wandering feet. 

“All right,” said He of the acquies- 
cent soul. “I’m willing,” I announced 
with my eyes on the far blue mountain 
ranges. How beautiful they always 
are—the hills we have not reached. 

Before Tirneteo left it was all set- 
tled. On the third morning from that 
day he was to come to the house at 
dawn with good mounts, and whatever 
was needed for our trip. 

The next two days were spent select- 
ing the few things we knew we would 
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want, and buying canned goods. Then 
we rested and waited. Every little 
while She would suddenly spring up 
and clap her hands, singing out: “At 
last we will really go gypsying!” 

“IT had begun to think,” said He, 
“that it wouldn’t be till we were too 
old to care.” 

“I suppose you think that sounds 
clever,” She remarked. 

“T like to see you crinkle up your 
nose like that,” He said. 

I groaned and said my little prayer: 
“God save me from sudden death on 
land, from drowning at sea, and from 
living forever with married lovers.” 

On the third morning we were up 








Timeteo, with his ice-cream wagon. 


long before dawn, and sang “La Gol- 
andrina” while we fried the eggs and 
baked the griddle cakes for breakfast. 
We had just shaken the last drop out 
of the coffee pot when we heard a 
shout outside. We all rushed to the 
window and there was Timeteo, with 
what seemed a whole herd of beasts 
around him. The patient burros and 
mules formed a sober background for 
Timeteo’s splendor. On his head was 
a silver-embroidered hat; his vest 
looked like a scrap of Oriental embroi- 
dery, and his thin legs were cased in 
the most stunning velvet trowsers 
with bright buttons down the outside 
seams, but the crowning glory of the 




















“He looked at us with proud contempt. 
dog! 


whole outfit was the short jacket of 
velvet, with a bright crimson lining, 
and gold embroidery. 

It took us some time to get started, 
but finally we were under way, and 
the stately old gateway of the Ala- 
meda arose before us. As we passed 
through the great arch, I looked up and 
my heart beat high. Yes, the sky was 
as blue as ever, and the palm trees as 
green, and the old glamour and the old 
charm and the old witchery of Monte- 
zuma’s land still ran like sunlight 
through my blood. “It’s good to be 
alive,” I said over and over again, 
and was surprised because a tear ran 
over my cheek. 


Pale faces and pale blood go together. 


Sell his friend! 





Sell his 
Never.”’ 


Toward noon we halted by the banks 
of the river. “It is wondrous cool in 
the shade of the alamo trees,” hinted 
our guide. 

“Let us take the packs off the poor 
little burros, and all take a rest,” She 
suggested. 

“Good idea,” said He. 
I could eat a bite, don’t you?” 
did. 

I don’t know how it happened, but 
after we ate we began to dream-drift, 
and drowse, and finally we closed our 
eyes against the too bright noon-day 
sun. I dreamed that I was a queen 
riding on a white palfry, and there was 
a page walking beside me talking all 
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“The two strings on his fiddle would never be in tune, but there was a joyous freedom in 


his look that made one feel that his heart strings were.’’ 


sorts of nonsense that no one would 
think of saying to me when I am 
awake, and when at last I did awaken 
the purple shadows lay on the hills. 

“We have lost half a day!” I cried, 
springing to my feet. The others 
started up as surprised as I. “Oh, 
never mind,” said He. “The world 
wasn’t made ina day. We will all feel 
better for this snooze out in the open, 
and we can start again to-morrow, if 
we turn around now we will just about 
have time to get home and spend the 
night in our comfortable beds. Let’s 
do that and start out fresh to-morrow. 
We agreed. When we told Timeteo of 


our decision he approved. “Esta bu- 
eno,” he said, and began to saddle the 
beasts. 

We had a good night’s rest and 
again started at dawn. We took a 
different road this time, a narrow, pic- 
turesque road. I wondered if it might 
not be as old as the Via Appia. We 
met many ox teams. The driver of 
one, a slender, white clad youth, stcod 
still and looked after us with the wist- 
ful resignation of his kind in his eyes. 

“IT wonder if he, too, feels the call 
of this distance,” said She, and smiled 
back over her shoulder to him. 

“What has the poor thing done that 
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you should want to break his heart?” 
said He. 

Timeteo did not understand the 
words, but he understood the look that 
passed between them. He turned to 
me: “Ah, Senorita,” he said. “That is 
the most wonderful thing in the world, 
is it not?” 

“What is?” I asked. ‘He looked at 
me with a kind of baffled surprise on 
his face, such as he might have worn 
if he had run into a glass wall. “Dear 
Lady,” he said, “I speak of love.” 

“Oh!” I said. 

He was silent a long time. When he 
— again his voice was very gen- 

e. 

“Tt comes to all,” he said. “To some 
it comes early, to some it comes late, 
and who can say which is the best. 
But this I tell you truly: It comes to 
all.” 

“Then there is hope for me,” I re- 

‘marked with a grin. 

“There is more than hope,” he said. 
“There is certainty!” 

Just at that time we were passing a 
square with a fountain in the center. A 
girl stood near it with an olla on her 
shoulder. She smiled at Timeteo. He 
waved at her and sprang from his 
mount. Of course the rest of us 
halted. 

“We might as well take a rest here,” 
I murmured. “It would be a good place 
to eat our dinner, benches to sit on and 
clear water to drink.” So it was agreed 
that we make a halt there. Timeteo 
brought his friend over and introduced 
her. She gave us a look of wondering 
admiration—frankincense of the heart, 
that floated with wistful sweetness 
across the gulf between us. Then she 
filled her olla and went away. 

“Dear child,” said Timeteo, “she 
loves a sculptor. It is a sad fate to 
love a sculptor.” 

“Why?” asked She. 

“Have you never heard the story of 
the sculptor who worked on the shrine 
of the St. Guadaloupe, and of the 
beautiful woman who loved him?” 
asked He in surprise. 

We said that we never had. “I will 
tell it to you,” He said, and began to 
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talk. It was a warm and still and sunny 
noonday. The purple iris blossoms 
shimmered in the sun, the perfume of 
countless roses floated around us lan- 
guorously sweet. The low, harp-like 
quality of Timeteo’s voice made the 
love story he told strangely touching. 
It might have been told in ten minutes, 
but he talked on and on, dwelling on 
the beauty of it all until the glamor 
that surrounded the lovers enfolded us 
too. 

The sculptor, it seemed, longed for 
everlasting fame, the woman on the 
other hand cared only for happiness 
in the present. The sculptor lived and 
became famous, because the woman 
inspired him. The woman died and 
was forgotten. 

“It is often so,” said Timeteo. “One 
would see it every day if one could 
look into human hearts.” Suddenly 
he sprang to his feet. “Valgame 
Dios!” he cried, “we have spent so 
much time relating and listening to this 
story that it is now too late to get to 
the hacienda where I thought we might 
spend the night.” 

“Never mind,” She said, with the 
spell of the story still upon her. 

“We can go home and start out fresh 
to-morrow,” He said. 

They sat with hands entwined, look- 
ing away into the distance; neither no- 
ticed me, but I did not care—I, too, 
was living in a world of my own. 

There was a full moon that night. 
Even the Calle Moreles looked mys- 
teriously enchanting with the yellow 
Mexican moonlight falling on the white 
adobe walls. 

The next morning we again started 
out. “This is real gypsying,” said 
She. “Always going somewhere and 
never getting there.” 

“T am having the time of my life,” 
said He. 

“Do you know,” I said, “I almost 
hope that we will never get to Mazat- 
lan.” 

“Why ?” She asked, looking back at 
me with her larkspur colored eyes. 

“Because,” I told her, “if we never 
see it we will always think that Mazat- 
lan is the most beautiful place in the 
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world. The place you want to go to 
and never reach always is.” 

She did not hear what I said, be- 
cause she was watching the sunlight 
shining on his uncovered head. 

It was slightly warmer that day, and 
when on the street of the village we 
met a man driving along with a lot of 
water filled ollas, I insisted on stop- 
ping. The moist, cool ollas made me 
want to drink, and the dim green shade 
beside the adobe wall invited me to 
linger, but the idea was voted down, 
so we went on. 

We were out on the mesa with never 
a tree in sight, only sand and cacti and 
the blue sky, when we came upon 
Arozote with his fiddle. Certain it was 
that the two strings on that remarkable 
instrument would never be in tune, but 
there was a joyous freedom in his look 
that made one feel that his heart- 
strings were. He played for us, and 
danced for us, and told us the story 
of the fiddle. It was made years and 
years ago by one who had long since 
gone into The Land of the Lost 
Others. When at last we rode on, he 
insisted on accompanying us. He led 
a good horse along behind him, while 
he trudged merrily on, the sand sifting 
in behind his steps. At noon we came 
upon another Indian who had been 
gathering reeds beside the far away 
river. “Walking twenty-five miles a 
day is nothing to these people,” Tim- 
eteo told us. 

The Indian was not in the least 
hampered by his clothing, which con- 
sisted of a cotton breech cloth, and a 
pointed crowned hat. He seemed very 
glad to see us, and gratefully accepted 
the food we gave him. I noticed that 
he always fed his dog before he took a 
bite himself. 

She at once coveted the little dog 
and offered to buy him, but the owner 
looked at us with proud contempt. We 
could read in his look the conviction 
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that pale faces and pale blood go to- 
gether. He took the little creature up 
in his arms. Sell his dog! Sell his 
friend! Never. 

Even the offer of more money than 
he had ever seen failed to tempt him. 

“Isn’t he foolish,” said She. 

“Perhaps he is very wise,” said He, 
as he put the money back in his pocket, 
murmuring: “There are stranger things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy.” 

After we had finished our meal we 
found that Arozote could sing. There 
was something curiously pleasing 
about his droning chant. 

She complained of a slight head- 
ache, and curled up in the sand with 
her head in my lap. The Indian chant- 
ed on, and presently she was fast 
asleep. We spoke in hushed tones and 
let her rest. Two hours passed before 
she finally awoke. She still had a 
headache. 

“Don’t you think,” said He, turning 
to me, “that we had best go back home 
and let her get her sleep in a comfort- 
able bed.” 

I agreed with him, and for the third 
time we turned our backs on Mazatlan. 
I will never forget that ride back un- 
der the star lit dome of the evening 
sky. The night birds twittered in the 
hedges as we passed, and in the dim 
light it seemed as if the ghost of roses 
were nodding at us over the gray walls. 
When we reached the house we found 
a telegram awaiting Him. A common- 
place business matter called us all 
away from our gypsying. 

And so it happened that we never 
got to Mazatlan, but often in the even- 
ing when She and I stand by the west 
window, watching the sun go down, 
we talk wistfully about the beautiful 
place we never reached; and no spot 
we have ever seen lures us like that far 
off, sunny Mazatlan, out yonder where 
the ocean lies. 








Chronicles of Woodcock Farm 


A Glimpse of Woman’s Labor on the Farms of 1917 


By Harriet Geithmann 


fruit, the State of Washington will 
see its first Women’s Agricultural 
Camp in the summer of 1918. It 
will be patterned after the pioneer 
Woodcock Farm of Westchester 
County, which was so eminently 
successful during the summer of 1917. 
Near Bedford Village, N. Y., an 
hour’s run from New York City, and 
almost a stone’s throw from the Hud- 
son River, stands an old Colonial farm- 
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house built over a century ago by a 
millionaire, named Woodcock. For the 
last decade it has been abandoned to a 
tenantry of furred and feathered folk 
and all their brethren. 

Last June it was opened up, literally 
hoed out, and flooded with sunshine 
and the joyous laughter, plus ideas, of 
a pioneer squad of young women with 
their dean, Dr. Ida H. Ogilvie, profes- 
sor of geology at Columbia Univer- 


sity. 
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Headquarters of the farm. 
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Girls working in the potato patch. 


When the August fireflies danced the 
maddest flights among the old, 
trees, Woodcock Farmhouse was se- 
renely mothering an average brood of 
sixty-five young “soldiers of the soil,” 
hot on the trai] of agricultural pursuits. 
They were scattered in army tents un- 
der sleepy apple trees smothered in 
poison ivy, in the corncrib, carriage 
house and on the Woodcock verandas. 
From the four points of the compass 
were they recruited; as far West as 
Seattle, Washington, and as far East 
as London, England. Eastern colleges, 
trade schools, and all the city’s indoor 
occupations of women were richly rep- 
resented by this volunteer army of 


young vacation gir] farmers. 


Each recruit had to pass successfully 
a physical examination before she was 
admitted to the ranks of the agricultur- 


ists. 





Securing the city woman’s labor on 
the farm has always been a problem in 
our country, and in a measure the 
Woodcock Farm experiment of 1917 


has blazed the trail for a logical solu- 
tion. An agricultural camp organized 
on the unit plan, takes the vacation 
girl of the city who is mentally and 
physically fit, houses, feeds and trains 
her, and then sends her forth by the 
day in small squads of two or more to 
adjoining estates to work for wage. 
Let us quote direct from the diary of 
one of the recruits at Woodcock Farm: 
Woodcock Farm, Sunday, July 1, 1917. 

Hip, hip hooray, we’re here at last, 
Mollie and I, after buzzing about farm- 
ing ever since February. Allah be 
praised! Sois itever. It’s a nice, hot, 
juicy New York day to arrive in such 
a fresh, enchanted atmosphere of an- 
cient maples, oaks and firs and old de- 
crepit apple trees fast asleep. We 
adore it already. Woodcock Farm 
looks like a serene old place, but that 
idea was blown to smithereens when 
we tumbled out of the Bedford Hills 
’bus, and saw overalled girls speeding 
hither and yon, alive with vast respon- 
sibilities. The old place reeks with 























Raw recruits hoeing in Woodcock gardens. 


ancient history, and has spacious room 
for thought and action. And when Dr. 
Ogilvie swung by, I thought of Gibral- 
tar Rock on Mt. Rainier. 


It Is a Day of Assignments. 


1. We raw, thin-skinned, pale, hot- 
house flowers attended a lecture in the 
carriage house given by the agricul- 
tural expert, Miss Agnes T. Dexter, on 
the supply and demand of labor on the 
farms and our duties, and the vital sig- 
nificance in times of war. We sat 
cross-legged on the threshold of the 
carriage house, knitted, imbibed 
knowledge and inhaled enchantment. 

2. In the dusk of even we poked 
through the halls up to the third floor 
of the farmhouse, where we were fitted 
out with stiff new blue overalls, blue 
shirts, big straw hats and white cotton 
gloves. By candle-light we “lopped 
off baggage” with miraculous speed, 
and were glad. In this new, brave at- 
tire plus a stoutish heart. we were al- 
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most ready for any test. We brought 
our own hiking shoes to complete the 
outfit for the fields. Mollie strutted 
about in the ghostly light with pea- 
cocky importance in her new jeans. 

3. We were assigned cots on the 
veranda, praise be to Allah again; we 
have the corner where we can explore 
the patches of sky among the tree-tops. 

4. Being skilled in the mysteries of 
milking, I was assigned to a Jersey 
cow named Susie; I adore cows for 
their fund of tranquility, and always 
have. 

We must to bed: the oil lamps dip 
at nine, and I suppose farm laborers 
must energize much in order to hoe 
much. 


Monday, July 2d. 
It was a whizzing night; I slept like 
a top and spun around all night. First, 
the firefly armies dazzled us, then the 
moon with all its vulgar display of ce- 
lestial wealth laughed at us, and third- 
ly, every time one of the girls turned 
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Mollie bringing in a load of hay, hauled by the big oxen. Dan and Billy. 


over in her cot it creaked viciously, and 
all the other cots creaked in unison. 
Even the dark-loving screech-owl 
screeched his midnight carols. Thus 
spent we our first night, raw recruits 
and rawer still from want of repose. 

Morning came, the gong rang at five 
and I tumbled out of my blankets, 
washed, jumped into overalls, grabbed 
a milk pail and dashed for Susie, a 
big-eyed Jersey. Tilting merrily on a 
three-legged stool with the pail pinched 
between my knees, I soon persuaded 
the rich yellow streams of milk to 
dance into the pail. At home again— 
childhood, a stool, a pail, a song and 
a love of the work. Susie’s big eyes 
bulged at me at first, but soon we were 
comrades, and she began to chew with 
drowsy satisfaction. My muscles 
quivered furiously. After milking I 
sprayed the cows to keep off the flies, 
drove them to the pasture across the 
highway, strained the milk, washed 
and sallied in to breakfast. 





All day long we were trained by 
Miss D—— in the Woodcock gardens. 
We thinned out young green corn on 
our knees and later harrowed it with 
a wheel hoe. Now and again, being 
green help and soft muscled, we loafed 
a moment under the apple trees, lis- 
tened to song sparrows and lazily 
watched the summer clouds drift across 
the skies. 

Drove up the cows at five-thirty and 
milked Susie. I shall not listen to 
creaking of cots to-night. If anything 
keeps me from slumbers deep it will 
be creaking muscles, Caesar was a 
wise old chap when he said: “The be- 
ginning is half the battle.” 


Friday, July 6th. 


Have positively spent the past 
twenty-four hours, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, milking Susie and weeding 
out beets in a war garden on the Islan 
estate. “Tis our second day out work- 
ing for hire. Up and down, up and 















































Edith Butts, who donated the use of her motor car, plus her services, for the cause. 


| down for eight full hours we crept on 

our hands and knees between long 

rows of mange] beets, weeding with 

both hands. At noon we flopped down 

| under a horse-chestnut tree in a pas- 

| ture of frisking Shetland ponies, de- 
voured our lunch with a truck-driver’s 
keen relish, and were luxuriously at 
ease with earth and sky and chip- 
munks. Allah be saluted for the third 
time that we are here in such an en- 
terprise, and at such a time when the 
pulling of weeds in the beet patch 
seems such worthy work. 

We learned today that the farmers 
pay our camp twenty-five cents an 
hour for our labor, and that satisfac- 
tion among Westchester County farm- 
ers is at high tide. They say they are 
amazed at our endurance, and the 
amount of work we are able to “put 
acrosst.” We save a mint of time be- 
cause we don’t have to light up behind 
a convenient tree when the mercury is 
rising. 

The ride across Westchester Hills 


in our yellow Ford *bus was a whirl 
of delight. Even if we did not draw 
our monthly wage of $15 from the 
Camp, I reckon we are being overpaid 
and swamped with dividends already. 
We are daily storing up in our spiritual, 
mental and physical warehouses car- 
loads of treasures, fortification against 
to-morrow. Any Woodcock girl will 
swear to that. And we have been here 
only a week. Mollie says: “I’m power- 
fully glad I’m here, and I’m learning 
that my future will not be that of a 
farmer.” I answered: “And I’m learn- 
ing that some sunny day I want to be 
a farmer—a real agriculturist; it’s the 
biggest game on earth.” There’s time 
out here for life long decisions. 


To bed, to rise another day, to weed 
beets. 


Sunday, July 7th. 
Have been promoted from Susie to 
“Mither,” a tough character of a Hol- 
stein who gives about forty pounds of 
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milk a day. She has one sore teat, 
which she caught on the barb wire in 
one of her mad escapades, and it’s like 
treading on eggs to milk it without her 
planting her hind right in the bucket. 

Joining the washing brigade this 
morning, we marched out to the stone 
wall by the ancient well with its po- 
etic moss-covered bucket, and sudsed 
out our soiled clothes and spread them 
on the grass to dry in the July sun. 
In the well house a nest of baby blue- 
necked swallows gaped at us in won- 
derment. 

This afternoon we scribbled letters 
in an old apiary that we have un- 
earthed and hoed out. Henceforth it 
will be the Apiary Study, fit for farm 
laborers to “set and think and some- 
times only set!” 

In the democratic atmosphere of our 
camp there is a camaraderie of ail 
types and classes of individuals. The 
stolid Russian peasant, lover of the 
soi] and Tolstoi, toils by the sweat of 
her brow side by side with daughters 
of New York’s eminent pastors. 

Writing home to-day, Mollie ex- 
pressed herself blithely: “Latest news 
from the front: The pig weed and rag 
weed have fallen; the potato bug host 
and the cut worm army have been com- 
pletely routed; the rank and file of the 
strawberries and cherries have been 
safely marshaled to the canneries. Vic- 
tory is assured.” 


Saturday, Aug. 10th. 


Hot as Hades to-day, but we put in 
our eight hours on the famous Seth 
Lowe estate, picking vegetables. Too 
hot for man or beast today. Wore 
cabbage leaves in the crowns of our 
hats. It was 106 degrees in the shade, 
with the prohibitive shade at the other 
end of the field. We drank water, 
mopped wildly at our sweating brows, 
and pulled onions, which, especialiy, 
was a chore never to be forgotten. Thus 
have I spent the daylight in the nod- 
dle, breathing villainous onion odors. 
watching perspiration ooze out and 
trickle down in rivulets by force of 
gravity to the onion bed below, ignor- 
ing parched tongue and sunburnt arms 
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and listening with hot aggravation to 
those words from a doughty comrade 
from London: “Horses sweat, men per- 
spire and ladies glow.” 


Tuesday, Aug. 20th. 


The four dieteticians are a marvel. 
They feed each of us on fifty cents and 
less a day. Most scientifically do they 
dole out calories warranted to produce 
energy for farm laborers. The food is 
plain and good and sufficient, and we 
aren’t in immediate danger of focusing 
on stomachs. 

Martha, our darky tyrant of the kit- 
chen, with her two daughters, threat- 
ens each sunset to pack her duds for 
New York because things are so “‘ill- 
convenient” around here, but sunrise 
finds her smiling at the kitchen chores. 
She must be anchored by patriotism 2- 
pure love of the adventure. 

I am puzzled: in farming vernacular 
when a row of carrots has been weeded 
has the girl wed them? 

One of the girls, a student in soci- 
ology, is muddling her brain about our 
social standing. If one perchance 
lunches in a chicken yard, being the 
nearest resting place to the beet field, 
and discusses war and politics with 
the stable boy what is her social stand- 
ing? She resolves thus: “We are un- 
der the gardener, above the servants, 
and on a basis of equality with the 
mistress of the house.” Why fret 
about the filmy social status of our 
present war time occupation? It’s a 
joyous experience and brimful of color 
from dawn to dusk. Westchester farm- 
ers are the essence of fine considcra- 
tion and courtesy. Dr. Ogilvie had a 
call to-day for twenty-five more girls 
than we could supply. 

But if we get too inflated with our 
own importance, like “clams whose 
stomachs rise and fall with the tides,” 
Dizzy is sure to whistle out: “Just 
pinch off one inch from that fox’s tail.” 

Three of us to-day hoed a field of 
corn which is called the “Howling 
Mob” variety. To keep up with the 
name, we raced all day. 

We must roll up in our blankets now 
under the stars and dream about the 
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“Howling Mob” to-morrow, which, 
translated, means a hard row to hoe. 


Friday, Aug. 23d. 


To-day was the most picturesque 
day of all summer. Mollie and I went 
a-haying on a seventy acre farm, where 
they use the only workable oxen in 
Westchester County. Mollie was in- 
fatuated with the oxen. Dan and 
Billy, huge red, ponderous Durham 
oxen, twelve years old, were yoked to 
a home-made two-wheel cart, and on 
this broad cart we thumped along to 
the hay fields where we loaded up and 
bobbed back to the hay barn and 
“mowed the hay.” It was hot work 
up in the stifling mow of the barn, but 
the smell of the new mown hay was 
sweet. The farmer quoted Alexander 
Pope, Edmund Burke and Bret Harte 
when we had to stop for a breath of 
air. His yarns were sure enough “hu- 
morsome,” and in giving generous 
credit to his competitors in the law 
game he would merrily say: “He stood 
_— me like a whip around a bar- 
rel.” 

Before haying hours we hoed in a 
hopeless patch of potatoes, the oxen 
grazed in the valley, and Andy, the 
nine year old, gaunt yellow dog, sat 
‘dy as overseer. Between hot jerks of 
aaying we drank spring water and 
emonade, and were intoxicated with 
ife. It is a fascinating old farm, and 
[ hope Mollie and I will go again to- 
norrow. Even though we melt in the 
mow of the barn and sing the swan 
song as we resolve again into the pri- 
nal elements, hydrogen and oxygen. 

Dr. O——lectured us tonight on the 
significance of our Camp, its example 
to other States in the Union, and our 
individual work. We were, as she says, 
making history that will count in three 
great economic issues, namely, the 
problem of the twentieth century wo- 
man, the labor problem and the agri- 
cultural problem. We felt our back- 
bones stiffen as she fired out cannon 


balls straight from her broad shoul- 
ders. 


September 6th. 


Reluctantly this morning, Mollie and 
I discarded our overall costume and 
donned pesky skirts plus convention- 
ality, and with our bundles, Arab-fash- 
ion, we started to hike back to New 
York City. We figured out all summer 
that this is the only fitting conclusion 
to such a superb summer’s vacation. 
We are gong back infinitely richer in 
spirit, mind and body. To-day, brown 
as Indians, and with the Great Spirit 
in our hearts, we have lived, not merely 
read, Walt Whitman’s “Song of the 
Open Road,” “Afoot and light-hearted 
I take to the open road, healthy, free, 
the world before me, the long brown 
path before me leading wherever I 
choose.” 

To-night we sleep in a modern, air- 
tight cell in Tarrytown near the Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery and Ichabod Crane’s 
spooky bridge. We've hiked over 
twenty miles, and all we purchased on 
the way was milk and honey. To-mor- 
morrow we wil] easily make New York 
City, with dust and blisters, plus. By 
sundown to-morrow the subway roar 
will be in our ears, and the sheep han- 
dling system in the underground tun- 
nels will push us along; but if we 
choose we can turn on a new film and 
see long rows of mangel beets to be 
weeded, sunlit hills leading to the hori- 
zon, and hear the rhapsodies of birds 
in treetops. If we choose. 

It might be well to add that just re- 
cently in New York City a committee 
has been formed of people interested 
in agriculture and in women, and they 
have decided to adopt the unit plan and 
to try to further the establishment of 
similar camps all over the country. 
“This committee will also try to devise 
means of ensuring respect and dignity 
to the workers, and to this end has 
dubbed them “Women’s Land Army of 
America.” 




















Trip Up Mount Popocatepetl 


By Louisa Miles Stratton 


his wife and myself, started 

from the City of Mexico Sat- 

urday morning, December 12th, 
over the Interoceanic Railway for a 
trip up Mount Popocatepetl, alt. 17, 
784 feet. We arrived at Amecameca 
about 10 o’clock. Amecameca is about 
45 miles from the City of Mexico, and 
25 miles from the “Rancho de Tlama- 
cas,” which is situated just below the 
timber line from where the ascent is 
begun. 

At Amecameca we hired guides, 
horses, also a pack animal to carry 
blankets and provisions. Each of us 
had a guide and man to help us over 
the snow. At 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
we left Amecameca, and arrived at the 
“Rancho de Tlamacas” at about 9 
o’clock. It was bitterly cold, the build- 
ing being full of natural ventilators 
(holes), which gave the wind full sway 
through it. No one lives there 
through the winter, it being 12,000 feet 
high. Another party of three persons 
from Puebla were going to make the 
ascent in the morning. 

The Indians made a fire in the mid- 
dle of the floor; we then ate a few tor- 
tillas, rolled up in our blankets, lay on 
the floor, snuggled together, and tried 
to sleep with the wind blowing the 
smoke in our faces all night, which 
gave me a severe headache. I had two 
blankets, and then nearly froze. At 
4:30 we again mounted and started for 
a pile of rocks which were on the 
mountain side at the snow line called 
Las Cruces. Colder than ever. I had 
on two suits of heavy underwear, a big 
sweater and a serape wrapped tightly 
around me, and could not keep warm. 

Soon we were above timber line and 
almost perpendicular, with the poor 


Or: party, consisting of a friend, 


horses floundering through the volcanic 
ash. On our return, we wondered how 
they ever got up with us. An hour be- 
fore we started the other party left the 
Rancho. When we reached Las Cruces 
two of them with their guides were 
turning back; too fierce for them. I 
do not think I ever saw a more dismal 
sight than at Las Cruces, with the bit- 
ing cold wind sweeping down from the 
crater. The guides were blue with the 
cold, and we were so stiff that we could 
scarcely dismount. We then started on 
foot. The wife of my friend was 
obliged to return after going a few feet 
from Las Cruces. One of our men, 
who turned out to be the chief guide— 
which we were not aware of at the time 
accompanied her, leaving us two In- 
dians who had not been to the summit 
for a year, and as the best route is con- 
stantly changing, we had a more diffi- 
cult time than we otherwise would 
have had, as once or twice we strayed 
a little from the course. The guides 
did not have a rope, so that each per- 
son could hold to in case one of us fell, 
which, had it happened, would have 
been certain death, as the top of the 
mountain was a solid sheet of ice. For 
about half the distance we had to chop 
the ice every step we took, and as the 
grade was steeper than going up an or- 
dinary flight of stairs, it was like hang- 
ing on with one’s teeth. Had one of us 
missed our footing we would have 
gone down the smooth ice like sliding 
down the shoots at Sutro Baths, San 
Francisco. 

“The legend says: Popocatepetl (the 
smoking mountain) as it is called, and 
its neighboring mountain, Extaccihautl 
(the woman in white) were once giants 
—but having displeased the gods were 
turned into mountains. One might 
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believe there was truth in the story 
when viewing Extaccihautl, since the 
outline of its summit has the appear- 
ance of a woman enveloped in white. 
The legend goes on to say: The wo- 
man died, but the man forever lived 
and gazed upon his beloved in sorrow 
and tears.” 

Strange noises and rumblings are 
heard, although both mountains are ex- 
tinct volcanoes, the noises are doubt- 
less caused by the rush of sulphureous 
vapor from fissures in the crater; also 
from stones continually falling from 
the sides of the crater and into its 
depths. 

How the rare air deceives the sight. 
One would have thought at Las Cruces 
that it was a half hour’s climb to the 
top instead of seven hours. The man 
ahead of us looked about the size of a 
doll, also, as if we could throw a stone 
to where he was with his guides, when 
in reality he was about two miles up. 
The first hour we climbed without rest- 
ing. My limbs were shaking like 
leaves before we made the first stop; 
before the second I was dizzy, and the 
last two hours we rested every five 
minutes. 

I was on the point of turning back 
several times, but finally said to my- 
self that I would go to the top if it 
killed me. We had been climbing 
about seven hours; the summit looked 
no nearer than when we started; again 
was I on the point of giving up when 
we met the other party returning, the 
traveler being helped by his guides 
with a bottle of ether at his nose, and 
abcut dead. He told us we were 
scarcely fifteen minutes from the top, 
which gave us renewed courage. On 
reaching the summit we could not walk 
erect for awhile. We were within fif- 
teen feet of the crater before we could 
see it. It was a fine sight, about half 
a mile wide and I should judge a quar- 
ter of a mile deep, with a big lake at 
the bottom and jets of steam and sul- 
phur spurting from the sides. There 
is a windlass with a steel rope; thus, 
if you have two or three friends with 
you, they can let you down into the 
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crater. We went down a few feet over 
the sides and over the black lava, 
which terrified our guides, who would 
not go over with us, as the lava is 
crumbling, breaking and sliding down 
into the crater all the time. 

The awe-inspiring grandeur of the 
view from the crater’s edge is beyond 
description. The stillness of this lone- 
some spot unknown to bird, animal or 
vegetation; the sweep of the bitterly 
cold wind weighs heavily on one after 
the exertion of the tiresome climb, giv- 
ing a frightful feeling of depression. 

The high mountains of Malinche and 
Ajusco, so lofty when viewed from the 
valley, look like foothills when seen 
from Popocatepetl, while the green of 
the sugar plantations of Morelos ap- 
pear at its base on the Tierra Caliente 
or hot country slope where the Mexi- 
can sugar is produced. While in the 
distance the snow-capped Orizaba is 
the landmark showing the canyons 
through which the rivers from the 
tableland rush toward the sea. 

We could not slide down the moun- 
tain on the petates, as the ice was too 
hard for the guides to stick their poles 
into to check the speed; thus we had 
to go down the way we went up, which 
was almost as difficult. 

When we reached the bottom I was 
as nearly dead as I ever expect to be 
and live. That night over a rough trail 
we had to take a twenty-five mile drive 
back to Amecameca. 

It is well worth the effort and hard- 
ship of the trip, although, with some, 
so tired when they reach the summit, 
the appreciation of the grandeur is 
largely diminished. 

I wore blue goggles, was told to put 
vaseline on my face, which I failed to 
do; the result was that the skin peeled 
off. My friend did not wear his gog- 
gles and remarked on the way up: “I 
do not see why people say ‘one must 
wear goggles up here,’ the reflection 
does not hurt my eyes.” Later his eyes 
were badly inflamed. 

We reached the City of Mexico Sun- 
day evening, December 13th, making 
the trip in two days. 











A Robber's Retreat 


By Anne Tequay 


not the second Mesa. That isa 
natural inference to make out 
here among the Mexicans where 
we have Mesas and Mesas. But this 
valley was named for a man just as the 
lower valley was once known as Mace’s 
Hole. You see, Mace was a cattle rus- 
tler, an outlaw who, with his band of 
followers, discovered the strategic 
value of this mountain valley as a 
stronghold. Nature had cunningly 
fashioned a basin surrounded by a rim 
of abrupt hills and with only one en- 
trance between towering cliffs. Here 
trusty men were stationed to command 
the gateway and to stop over-curious 
visitors with a bullet if necessary. 
Behind this almost impregnable 
front, Mace gathered his ill-gotten 
horses and cattle, rounding them up, 
rebranding them and scattering them 
to distant points for safe disposal. In 
those days, settlers were few and far 
apart, and many a lonely ranch paid 
toll to this voracious robber and his 
gang, and futile indeed was any rescue 
party. If at any time the outlaws 
found themselves too hard pressed, the 
contraband stock was rounded up and 
run on up into the hills and into the 
Second Mace’s Hole, the upper valley 
with its rushing water and its knee- 
high grass, encircled by timbered hills. 
Mace’s Hole today is known as Beu- 
lah, one of our charming summer re- 
sorts where, in a handful of cottages 
and tents galore, nature lovers and 
tired workers, nervous mothers and 
lusty children, rusticate, study or grow 
as their need requires. After your 
early breakfast at the rustic hotel with 
its long, low porches, capped with ant- 
lers, facing the mountain stream and 
backed by pines, your horses are 


[= SECOND Mace? No, it is 





brought to the door, or are they don- 
keys? Well, there’ are very sure to 
be some donkeys in the party. Faith- 
ful little beasts they are and safer than 
horses for the inexperienced rider. 

There is a wagon road, a rocky, 
winding road that crosses the stream 
at absurdly short intervals and nego- 
tiates the side of a mountain with airy 
indifference to dizzy people’s nerves. 
But we will have none of such hard 
riding up the trail; we will go clinging 
to our homely steeds, for there are 
none but homely steeds to be procured. 
The trail is a hard one at first on horse 
as well as rider, past the marble quar- 
ries which have yielded some beautiful 
marble, leaving Beulah’s fertile valley 
behind like a delicate picture in its 
frame of hills. 

Up over a rocky hog back and into 
the pines, and the trail becomes one of 
enchantment, a winding thread be- 
tween fantastic rocks, towering pines 
and shimmering aspens. You pass be- 
low the summit of Mt. Carlos, and if 
it is open season for grouse, you tie 
your horse and reconnoiter. The slope 
is bedded with kinnikinic, and its 
tempting red berries are always a mag- 
net to that picture. One can ride up 
Carlos in the afternoon, hunt in the late 
afternoon hours, sleep in his blankets 
under a friendly tree, and in the very 
early morning hours fill his game bag 
before he builds up his fire and fries 
his breakfast bacon. If he is very 
quiet and slips through the under-brush 
along the stream he may be rewarded 
by a glimpse of a startled deer, poised 
ready for instant flight at the approach 
of danger. 

But, Carlos passed, a sharp canter 
brings you to the foot of the last steep 
climb of your trip, and you and your 
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horses are both winded when you 
break out of your aspen bordered path 
at the top. Breathless you sit your 
saddle, and look back at a panorama 
that is not excelled in beauty anywhere 
else in the world. The foothills cluster 
below you, cool and green in the spring, 
blazing with red and gold in the fall, 
cold and sharp in the morning, swim- 
ming in purple inists in the afternoon. 
While beyond lies the plain, not the 
dusty desert across which the stage 
coach brought you, but a transfigured 
vision, a shimmering, shining sea of 
beauty, a symphony in blues, undulat- 
ing under a golden sun into a blurred 
horizon. 

Pike’s Peak rears its snow-crowned 
head at the left, while drifting smoke 
clouds even here indicate the remote 
location of Pueblo, Colorado’s smoky 
city. 

Reluctantly you turn your face down 
the trail, only to look down into the en- 
chanted valley of Second Mace. The 
mountain stream is a torrent here, and 
the fertility of the well-watered land is 
startling. The lush grass is above your 
horse’s knees after you have slid and 
scrambled down that shaley trail. As- 
ters and daisies, larkspur and monks- 
hood sway in the breeze, acres of pink 
and blue, while the forests crowd down 
the slopes too dark and tangled for 
closer inspection. You peer into their 
shaded depth and wonder what forest 
eyes are peering back. “Yes,” said 
some fence builders as they answered 
our curious questions, “the deer come 
right down to the edge of this field. 
There was a bear in the pasture yester- 
day morning, but the wild animals are 
nearly all gone.” Well, now, one bear 
in my pasture would be enough for me, 
yet I always peer into those dusky 
depths in the hope of surprising some 
forest creature. The squirrels do not 
fear you. They will bark themselves 
hoarse in their rage at your intrusion. 
Sit down quietly on a log and they will 
resume their busy operation on nut or 
cone. The cone gatherer never fright- 
ens a squirrel. Having found a big 
gray squirrel, they soon establish a 
partnership, more or less of a bunco 
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game on the one side, it is true, for 
the wiley man, having discovered the 
squirrel’s hidden hoard, will fill his 
gunny sack with its contents while the 
squirrel will continue to busily make 
up the deficit. He is a neat little work- 
man, and shaves a cone down for the 
seeds as cleverly as you could do it 
with a sharp knife. 

A ranch house stoutly built of logs 
and buttressed by ample barns, stands 
here and there adding a spot of color 
and suggesting refreshment. At one 
house, whose dairy house, standing 
near the trail, is too tempting to pass, 
you stop and ask for some buttermilk. 
The log built dairy is scrupulously 
clean, the floor and benches scrubbed 
to spotless whiteness, while the rush- 
ing water not only keeps milk and but- 
ter cool, but furnishes power to turn 
the separator and churn. The woman 
who hospitably meets our wants is a 
Finlander, her short, squat figure built 
for just such a rough life as she must 
lead. “This country here must be 
something like Finland,” you say. With 
a sweep of her arms she replied: “Yas, 
yas, these forest, these rock, these sky! 
But the country, no. Here every man 
equal, every man have a chance. My 
country beautiful, but we all poor 
there. Our children have school here, 
have good clothes, have plenty to eat.” 
Yes, they have school and the school- 
ma’am passes us going home to supper. 
She is horseback riding, cross-saddle 
(so are we), and her school is with her, 
all likewise horseback, some of them 
riding double. There are only a hand- 
ful at most, hardy little pioneers who 
will go home, drive up the cows, help 
with the milking, carry in bountiful 
supplies of wood, and at dark eat their 
frugal suppers of cracked wheat or 
corn, with maybe a piece of ham or 
bacon, and go to bed in a home-made 
bed up under the uncovered rafters. 
These schools do not “keep” in the ex- 
treme winter weather, as even these 
hardy children could not breast the 
snow and wind. The teacher, who is 
a slim Normal school girl, getting her 
experience for a more congenial posi- 
tion, is hired from bad weather to bad 
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weather. We pass the unpainted 
school building farther on, with its row 
of open sheds for the shelter of the 
horses. Standing as it does, facing 
such sublimity of scenery, with such a 
wealth of nature’s handiwork around 
it, what influence does it have on these 
souls in the moulding? We wonder 
and push on. Great sleek cattle stand 
knee deep in the lush pastures. Young 
cattle are driven up here by the thou- 
sand from Texas to be pastured before 
being thrown on the market. One man 
began life with nothing but his bare 
hands, walked the thirty miles to mar- 
ket once a week with his butter and 
eggs, then invested in a donkey, then 
in a horse, and today for miles these 
hills are full of beautiful horses bear- 
ing his brand, the reward, not of fren- 
zied finance, but of patient and shrewd 
industry. It is a hard life and a lonely 
one, and its worst terrors are for the 
woman who chooses her vocation not 
from any fitness but from her love of a 
man. It does not seem quite fair, does 
it? 

With the advent of the first house, of 
course we left the trail for the road, 
and a fine mountain road it is, too. It 
bears off to the north into Fremont 
County, and is dotted with camping 
parties especially in grouse and deer 
season. The slopes here are very 
primitive, and the camper who once 
hears a wild cat scream, has the night- 
mare for many years and never camps 
alone again. Wild cats or mountain 
lions are a constant terror to these re- 
mote ranches, where innumerable 
calves and pigs disappear to their ac- 
count yearly. And you are shown one 
lonely cabin where some fifteen years 
ago a young couple started their little 
home, and where the young mother, 
stepping in at the open door one day, 
saw a wild cat spring out at the win- 
dow with her babe in its mouth. And, 
in spite of frantic pursuit, the child 
was never recovered. Well—no one 
has ever lived in that house since. We 
do not like wild cats up here. 

To the south the wooded slopes are 
included in the San Isabel Forest Re- 
serve, miles of towering spruces and 
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grand aspens. Have you ever been in 
a forest? It is the loneliest place in 
the world. Not a sound breaks the 
silence save the echo of your horse’s 
feet. An occasional rabbit scurries in- 
to hiding at your approach, but other- 
wise there is no visible life. The chill, 
damp gloom clutches at your heart and 
you are silent yourself with awe. This 
forest is composed chiefly of silver and 
engleman spruces, with aspens, whose 
glistening white trunks tower a hun- 
dred feet without a branch.’ Here is 
one spot where forest is still king. 

In the thinning lower edges as one 
prepares to start on the downward 
climb, his horse simply wades through 
seas of Columbine in early summer, or 
of larkspur and Monkshood later. 
Nothing can be more delicately beauti- 
ful than the acres of nodding Colum- 
bine, with its beautiful blue and white 
bells. And the spikes of the Lark- 
spur are two feet long. 

The road is a trying one for ner- 
vous people. It winds and twists and 
doubles on itself down the side of one 
round mountain until the dizzy rider 
loses all interest in the panorama of 
the plain once more spread before him, 
and hangs limp to his saddle horn, or 
better still, gets off and walks. The 
tenderfoot cannot bear his feet in the 
stirrups longer, anyway, and his knees 
are bursting with pain. But the hill 
ends, as all things must, and down 
Squirrel Canyon we go. There are 
few squirrels now, but the name lin- 
gers, beautiful name for a beautiful 
place. Balsam firs and spruces clothe 
the slopes on either side, their green 
relieved by the red of choke cherries 
or crimson woodbine according to the 
season; a shallow stream crosses and 
recrosses under your horse’s feet, 
while boulders poised on either side 
threaten to demolish you at any mo- 
ment. Ferns wave their delicate 
fronds in the cool moist places, while 
violets hide in the muck left beside 
the pools by the thirsty cattle’s feet. 
An occasional hole with a pile of shale 
thrown out, and a warning board 
planted beside it, tells of some pros- 
pector’s location. A romantic ride, 
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ending in the little sheltered vale that 
is still an eyrie above the plain below! 

What of Mace, did you ask? Oh, 
that gay Don Juan and his reckless 
followers ventured too much when 
they finally made a marauding trip 
down among their own kindred, and 
carried back a capture of dark-eyed 
Mexican beauties. Perhaps because 
they were kindred spirits, perhaps on 
the theory that you would best set a 
thief to catch a thief, the outraged 
Mexicans made quick work of their 
vengeance. Following swiftly on the 
trail of their treacherous kinsmen, 
they smot them hip and thigh. Those 
who were not shot in the bloody bat- 
tle that followed were captured and 


hung high as Haaman on their own 
pine trees. Only two or three escaped 
over the surrounding hills, and made 
their way farther west to Jackson’s 
Hole or some equally secure hiding 
place. 

Today a snug little ranch occupies 
the site of their camp, their inex- 
haustible springs are piped into the 
summer cottages. While in front of 
the big rustic gateway to the ranch 
towers a pine tree, scarred all up and 
down its massive trunk by bullet 
holes. Here the outlaws had made 
their target in idle minutes, when 
neither pursued nor pursuing in the 
day when Mace’s Hole was the home 
of this reckless outlaw and his men. 





RENUNCIATION 


Oh, Love, which tarried long and came too late 

To bring thy full free measurement of bliss, 
Speed back from whence you came, ere thy fond kiss 
Shall press my lips, shall turn my love to hate 
And thus the bond which links thy soul with mine 
By passion’s evil hand be severed quite. 

Like distant brilliant star of wondrous light, 

On my life path, oh love, look down and shine: 
Then I will gaze on thee throughout the night, 
Then worship thee when I kneel down to pray, 
Then, like the wise men, I wil] follow thee 

Until the gods take pity and unite 

Thy soul with mine and lead us all the way 

To that far land of love, eternity! 


VERA HEATHMAN COLE. 
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A New Mexican Picture 


By Orpha Bennett Hoblit 


ern New Mexico. It lies on a rise 

of the mesa above the valley, 

and seen from a distance, the 
walls of its mud-colored adobe houses 
outlined against the clear blue sky 
seem but a continuation, an accentua- 
tion, of the sand of that mesa, only 
partially veiled, as it is, by the greys 
and tender greens of the chamiso and 
mesquite bushes growing upon it. 

Many of the poor structures of this 
village are scattered here and there, 
facing this way and that to suit the 
fancy of the owner, but a few are 
placed closer together and in a line 
—by no means a straight one—and 
thus a sort of rambling street is 
formed, wandering down from the 
higher land to the acequia in the val- 
ley. The village has no shops, no 
school. Its church, standing some- 
what removed from this street, and on 
a rise of ground, is also of adobe. 
However, the church walls and its 
simple tower are plastered, and this, 
with its isolation and the cleanliness 
of the wide, wind-swept stretch of 
sand about it, give it a dignity that 
the other buildings lack. 

The houses of the inhabitants are 
low, mean structures, usually of one 
or two rooms, lighted often only by 
the one door and one small window at 
the end. The roofs are flat, and fre- 
quently, like the walls, of mud, or 
thatched with hay. The furnishings 
are of the poorest, most primitive sort. 
In some of the yards can still be seen 
a hard, rounded heap of adobe, with 
a little opening at one side—the out- 
of-door-oven. The yards are the 
spaces of the desert about each house 
fenced in with barbed wire. On these 
fences sometimes flutters a line of 


[Vea xewn is a village in south- 


pitiful rags, the family wash. Small 
inclosures near the houses, made of 
cottonwood poles driven close together 
and the whole thatched with hay, shel- 


ter the few lean horses and cows. The 
filthy pig pens are near at hand. 
Ragged chickens roam at large. Dogs 


abound; wee, hairless creatures or 
large, wolfish curs, that divide their 
time between basking in the sun 
against the house walls and in making 
fierce sallies at the passers-by. 

There are no gardens. Water is 
supplied from wells. Beside each 
house may be seen the two upright 
poles, united by a crossbar, from the 
center of which hangs a grooved wheel 
carrying a rope, thus forming a pul- 
ley for drawing the water. The sup- 
ply is not great, apparently, and, to 
moisten the ground about the few 
stunted trees in the village water must 
be hauled in barrels from the ace- 
quia. 

The inhabitants of the village are 
a mixture of Mexican and Indian— 
largely Indian. Although Christians, 
and faithful attendants at their church, 
although some of the numerous chil- 
dren trudge away daily to a good 
American school in a near-by town, 
although most of the men who work 
are employed by Americans, they all 
still speak the Mexican dialect of the 
Spanish and retain many of the ideas 
and practices of their Indian ances- 
tors. 

Their method of threshing their 
wheat, for instance, is most primitive. 
A large circular space is cleared in a 
door-yard, and the ground hardened. 
Posts are set up at intervals around it 
and connected with a rope. Upon this 
space the grain is heaped, and then the 
wheat is trodden out by the feet of 
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horses. Steadily round and round 
they go, those on the outside next the 
rope at a smart trot, those further 
within more slowly, while the lean 
nag in the center staggers feebly 
around in its limited space. A man on 
horseback in the rear keeps them 
moving, and another, standing just 
outside the rope, further urges them 
on. And so for hours, until all the 
grain is trampled out. 

Their worship also shows some 
traces of the old barbaric days: On 
the eve of the Day of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe they travel out across the 
mesa to a lone mountain five miles 
away, called, like the village, Tortu- 
gas. Then, shortly after sunset, the 
dwellers in the valley see upon the 
side of that mountain a flaming cross 
of fire formed by the bonfires they 
have kindled. The next day, in the 
space before the church, certain 
chosen ones, both men and women, 
decked out in paint and feathers and 
strange, gaudy costumes, dance for 
hours a monotonous, up-and-down jig 
to the music of tom-toms, and a more 
monotonous song, while the rest of the 
populace look reverently on. 

They have, too, a peculiar amuse- 
ment: On holidays and Sunday after- 
noons the men gather to play a curi- 
ous game of ball. Near the east end 
of the village stand two walls of plas- 
tered adobe, joined at right angles, 
the shorter twelve or fifteen feet in 
height, the longer sloping gradually 
from the joining. The floor space in 
the angle is kept smooth and hard. 
The game consists in throwing balls 
against the high wall and hitting them 
on the rebound, sometimes with a 


wooden bat, oftener with the bare 
hand. 

The whole makes a depressingly 
dismal picture. Considering the pov- 
erty and squalor of its homes, the ig- 
norance and superstition of its people, 
it is difficult even for the most opti- 
mistic observer to find good in the 
town. It is true they have the view, 
a great sweep of valley and mesa and 
mountain, and over all a daily pageant 
of light and shade and color, won- 
drous sunrises and sunsets, and glori- 
ous midnight skies, but, looking into 
the dull faces of the men, the sad, 
hopeless eyes of the women, one feels 
that this forms no part of their lives, 
that it passes them unseen and unfelt. 

However, walking about the town, 
one gleam of hope we found. Almost 
at the lower end of the street we came 
to “Concha’s” house. It, too, was of 
adobe, low and unplastered, for “Con- 
cha” is a poor washerwoman, but it 
was a model of neatness and order 
among the rest. Her windows, for her 
house had them, ample and white- 
curtained, were filled with thrifty ge- 
raniums, bright with bloom, and the 
tidy space between the house and the 
road showed an effort for more flow- 
ers. “Concha” herself at the door 
stood smiling, ready to deliver our 
weekly wash, which was beautifully 
done. Her dress, though poor, was 
neat, and a white kerchief protected 
her black hair. Thrift and industry, 
order and beauty, were personified in 
“Concha” and her home, and she gave 
one hope that, some day, her neigh- 
bors might rise out of their idleness, 
ignorance, poverty and despair to her 
level, and above. 














Opening the Inland Waterways of 
California 


Projected Canalizing of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers 


for Ocean Going Ships 


By Percy L. Edwards 


problem which confronts any na- 

tion, next to feeding its people, 

is that of transportation. The 
great railway systems of this country, 
like the arterial system of the human 
body, constitutes the life-giving force 
to the nation’s growth. The trans-con- 
tinental railways have made of the 
land once known as “The Great Ameri- 
can Desert,” a land now truly flowing 
with milk and honey. The sturdy pio- 
neer stock that crossed this desert and 
the “great Divide,” better than a half 
century ago, found what they were af- 
ter, and that in abundance. The 
amazingly rich natural resources of the 
land beyond the Rockies was soon real- 
ized by these hardy settlers. They 
found the Pacific country filled with 
rich promise, but cut off from the 
growing commerce of the East by il- 
limitable, unbroken wastes over which 
the Indian tribes still held sway. 

Up to the time of linking the East 
with the West, through the connecting 
lines of the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific Railways, practically all out- 
side communication was by water. The 
long voyage to the Atlantic, by way of 
the Horn, served but little to develop 
this part of America. Farther removed 
from the world’s most active centers, 
on the side of the continent subject to 
the influences of Oriental neighbors, 
progress was slow and uncertain up to 
the close of the struggle for the Union 
and the subsequent completion of rail- 


P ERHAPS the greatest economical 


ways above named under subsidies of 
the government. 

In the following years the entrance 
of one great overland railway after an- 
other started the current of commer- 
cial life flowing back and forth be- 
tween East and West, developing to 
the trade of the world the so-called 
Great American Desert and opening to 
occupation the great empire beyond 
the Rockies. With the development 
of the wonderful possibilities in min- 
eral and fruit products, transportation 
was extended to Southern California 
and then to the great Northwest. But 
the building of railway lines in a coun- 
try of mountainous contour, is a far 
greater undertaking than building 
roads through a level country. And 
although California railroad building 
has been pushed in the face of great 
natural disadvantages and at great ex- 
pense to the builders, the construction 
has not kept pace with increased pro- 
duction, and to-day the lack of trans- 
portation has become a serious prob- 
lem to this coast. The lack of over- 
land transportation facilities, locally 
at least, has called attention to our 
inland waterways and their develop- 
ment and improvement, to the end that 
they may aid the railways in relieving 
the situation. 

This subject of developing inland 
waterways is not a new one. Indeed, 
it is as old as our nation. One of the 
projects of the first administration un- 
der the Constitution was the construc- 
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tion of the Chesapeake and Ohio Ship 
Canal. History tells us that Wash- 
ington was an enthusiastic supporter 
of this project, which contemplated 
the joining of the Atlantic Ocean with 
the waters of the Great Lakes, and 
from thence to the Mississippi River, 
the mighty stream whose waters 
marked the farthest west outposts of 
the Republic. 

The waters of California’s two great 
river systems drain the great Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys, an 
empire within itself. An area of 
square miles almost as large as New 
England. One hundred thousand 
square miles with a population of, per- 
haps, less than two millions. Holland, 
scarcely as large as the San Joaquin 
Valley, has a population of about 
6,500,000. Belgium did have a popu- 
lation of more than 7,000,000, before 
the German occupation. Both coun- 
tries are crossed and recrossed with 
ship canals. In Belgium alone 740 
miles of canals and 600 miles of canal- 
ized rivers aid the railways in moving 
the products of her industries. The 
German ship canal system radiates 
from Berlin in all directions. Berlin 
is in direct water communication with 
the Baltic, one hundred miles away, 
and with the North Sea by way of the 
mouth of the Elbe, 200 miles away. 
Germany is about one-fourth larger 
than California, and yet has about 70,- 
000,000 people, or did have before the 
great war. 

There was a time in the history of 
California, before the great change to 
agricultural development took place, 
when the ships of commerce from the 
East plying the old trade line by way 
of the Horn, entering the Golden Gate 
for discharge of cargo, kept on their 
way up the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Rivers, far beyond the cities of 
Sacramento and Stockton. Ocean go- 
ing ships drawing twelve and fourteen 
feet of water were wont to take on car- 
goes at both the above named ports. 
But irrigation projects have diverted 
the waters of both these great streams 
until traffic beyond the cities named 
is impracticable, except for the smaller 
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craft. But even so it is, that using 
much smaller boats, a very consider- 
able river traffic is carried on as far 
north as Chico, on the Sacramento, and 
far below Stockton on the San Joa- 
quin. 

Between Chico and Sacramento, the 
past season, river traffic amounted to 
over $6,000,000. More than 200 boats 
with a registered tonnage of about 35,- 
000, plied on the Sacramento last year. 
About the same number of boats were 
used in the traffic on the San Joaquin. 
The total value of the traffic on these 
two rivers and the Mokelumne River 
for the season was nearly $85,000,000. 
Ninety per cent of all freight between 
the cities of Sacramento and Stockton, 
and the port of San Francisco, is now 
being handled by way of the river 
channels. The average rate of cost 
for this handling is not less than 35 
per cent under the railway schedule. 

According to figures in the State De- 
partment, the State has within its lim- 
its about 400 miles of navigable 
streams at this time. And not a foot 
of ship canal. The Washington of- 
ficials, acting under the authority of 
the Federal law, and the findings of 
their engineers, have deepened the 
channels of the Sacramento River as 
far as the capital, and the San Joaquin 
as far as Stockton. But a seven-foot 
channel will not admit ocean-going 
vessels. So that the traffic is confined 
to the smaller craft which discharge 
their cargoes at the port of San Fran- 
cisco, instead of continuing on to the 
ports of the world. The traffic up the 
Scheldt and Elbe Rivers, in normal 
times, is tremendous. Berlin is 200 
miles from the North Sea, and yet the 
city is within reach of the great liners. 
What would be the influence on Sac- 
ramento and Stockton were these two 
thriving towns open to the ocean liners 
is left to conjecture. Some authority 
has said that the complete utilization 
of waters of our two great streams 
would give us the greatest rural popu- 
lation on this continent. Be that as it 
may, there can be little doubt that the 
building of ship canals through these 
rich sections would give a tremendous 
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impetus to all industries within this 
great empire valley, over 400 miles 
long by nearly 40 wide. 

Within this mighty stretch of terri- 
tory, greater by far than the State of 
New York, there are 10,000,000 acres 
of fertile lands, capable, were they all 
under cultivation, of supplying the 
whole country with the necessities of 
life. From the snow-clad Shastas on 
the north to the great oil fields of Kern 
County on the south, marts of indus- 
try, manufacturing and packing plants, 
fruit orchards and vineyards, dairy 
and stock cattle, sheep and hogs, great 
grain and alfalfa fields, stretch like a 
panorama to the view. 

When the engineers sent out here 
by the Washington government to 
deepen the channels of our two great 
streams had completed the work ac- 
cording to the government plans for a 
seven-foot channel, they had gone as 
far as Federal authority would permit. 
They had no authority to dig ship 
canals such as the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois now 
have. These canals must be dug by 
State authority and State money. It 
is to the State legislatures that we must 
look for the authority and necessary 
appropriations to dig inland ship ca- 
nals. 

New York has already expended 
above $154,000.000 for barge canals. 
When the Erie Canal was dug through 
the central part of New York, during 
the administration of Dewitt Clinton, 
much of the country between Albany 
and Buffalo was uninhabited. It is 
claimed that no other project did so 
much to build up inland New York as 
this canal. This is a seven foot canal. 
The Michigan-Illinois canal from Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi, by way of 
the Illinois, permits boats of 400 to 
500 tons making the trip from New Or- 
leans to Atlantic ports by way of the 
Welland Canal. There are now up- 
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wards of 5,000 miles of these inland 
canals in the States mentioned above, 
including Indiana and Virginia. 
Perhaps the only attempt at digging 
a canal outside the regular river bed 
so far on this coast is the canal around 


‘ the Dalles of the Columbia River, per- 


mitting traffic on the upper Columbia 
and Snake Rivers. 

One of the most important measures 
which came before the last California 
legislature and was sidetracked, was 
the proposed canalizing of both great 
streams. It was unfortunate that this 
matter was brought up at a time when 
all other than war projects were con- 
sidered untimely. There is a growing 
opinion in favor of taking up this pro- 
ject as soon as possible. It is an opin- 
ion dictated by necessity in California. 
The railway systems traversing this 
great valley empire are totally inade- 
quate to handle the enormously in- 
creasing products, especially fruit 
crops, in proper season. A great waste 
is annually occasioned of fruits be- 
cause of this lack of facilities for 
quick handling. Then the freight 
charges and restrictions are often bur- 
densome, almost prohibitive. With 
ship canal facilities and docking 
places wel] inland of the grain and 
dairy and cattle districts of the north 
Sacramento River country, and the 
same within reach of the great fruit 
and wine centers at Fresno, there 
would be a quickening of traffic that 
would produce wonders in every part 
of this vast territory. 

California leads America in some 
things. In versatility of products cer- 
tainly. We spend money generously 
for civic improvements, public schools 
and libraries. We have given aid gen- 
erously to public improvements of dif- 
ferent character, but we have utterly 
neglected this one, to the mind of the 
writer, of superlative importance, the 
canalizing of our water ways. 
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Bring Up The Guns 


By Boyd Cable 


HEN Jack Duncan and Hugh 

WV Morrison suddenly had it 

brought home to them that 

they ought to join the New 

Armies, they lost little time in doing 

so. Since they were chums of long 

standing in a city office, it went with- 

out saying that they decided to join 

and “go through it” together, but it 

was much more open to argument what 

branch of the Service or regiment they 
should join. 

They discussed the question in all 
its bearings, but being as ignorant of 
the army and its ways as the average 
young Englishman was in the early 
days of the war, they had little evi- 
dence except varied and contradictory 
hearsay to act upon. Both being about 
twenty-five they were old enough and 
businesslike enough to consider the 
matter in a businesslike way, and yet 
both were young enough to be influ- 
enced by the flavor of romance they 
found in a picture they came across at 
the time. It was entitled “Bring Up 
the Guns,” and it showed a horsed bat- 
tery in the wild whirl of advancing in- 
to action, the horses straining and 
stretching in front of the bounding 
guns, the drivers crouched forward or 
sitting up plying whip and spur, the 
officers galloping and waving the men 
on, dust swirling from leaping hoofs 
and wheels, whipthongs streaming, 
heads tossing, reins flying loose, alto- 
gether a blood-stirring picture of en- 
ergy and action, speed and power. 

“I’ve always had a notion,” said 
Duncan, reflectively, “that I’d like to 
have a good whack at riding. One 
doesn’t get much chance of it in city 
life, and this looks like a good chance.” 

“And Ive heard it said,” agreed 
Morrison, “that a fellow with any edu- 


cation stands about the best chance in 
artillery work. We’d might as well 
plump for something where we can use 
the bit of brains we’ve got.” 

“That applies to the Engineers too, 
doesn’t it?” said Duncan. “And the 
pottering about we did for a time with 
electricity might help there.” 

“Um-m,” Morrison agreed doubt- 
fully, still with an appreciative eye on 
the picture of the flying guns. “Rather 
slow work though—digging and tele- 
graph and pontoon and that sort of 
thing.” 

“Right-oh,” said Duncan with sud- 
den decision. “Let’s try for the Arrtil- 
lery.” 

“Yes. We'll call that settled,” said 
Morrison: and both stood a few min- 
utes looking with a new interest at the 
picture, already with a dawning sense 
that they “belonged,” that these gal- 
lant gunners and leaping teams were 
“Ours,” looking forward with a little 
quickening of the pulse to the day 
when they, too, would go whirling into 
action in like desperate and heart-stir- 
ring fashion. 

“Come on,” said Morrison. “Let’s 
get it over. To the recruiting office— 
quick march.” 

And so came two more gunners into 
the Royal Regiment. 


* * * * 


When the long, the heart-breakingly 
long period of training and waiting for 
their guns, and more training and slow 
collecting of their horses, and more 
training was at last over, and the bat- 
tery sailed for France, Morrison and 
Duncan were both sergeants and 
“Numbers One” in charge of their re- 
spective guns; and before the battery 
had been in France three months Mor- 
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rison had been promoted to Battery 
Sergeant-Major. 

The battery went through the rou- 
tine of trench warfare and dug its guns 
into deep pits, and sent its horses miles 
away back, and sat in the same posi- 
tion for months at a time, had slack 
spells and busy spells, shelled and 
were shelled, and at last moved up 
to play its part in The Push. 

Of that part I don’t propose to tell 
more than the one incident—an inci- 
dent of machine-pattern sameness to 
the lot of many batteries. 

The infantry had gone forward 
again and the ebb-tide of battle was 
leaving the battery with many others 
almost beyond the watermark of ef- 
fective range. Preparations were made 
for an advance. The Battery Com- 
mander went forward and reconnoi- 
tered the new position the battery was 
to move into, everything was packed 
up and made ready, while the guns 
still continued to pump out long range 
fire. The Battery Commander came in 
again and explained everything to his 
officers, and gave the necessary de- 
tailed orders to the Sergeant-Major, 
and presently received orders of date 
and hour to move. 

This was in the stages of The Push 
when rain was the most prominent and 
uncomfortable feature of the weather. 
The guns were in pits built over with 
strong walls and roofing of sandbags 
and beams which were weather-tight 
enough, but because the floors of the 
pits were lower than the surface of the 
ground, it was only by a constant strug- 
gle that the water was held back from 
draining in and forming a miniature 
lake in each pit. Round and between 
the guns was a mere churned-up sea of 
sticky mud. As soon as the new bat- 
tery position was selected a party went 
forward to it to dig and prepare places 
for the guns. The Battery Comman- 
der went off to select a suitable point 
for observation of his fire, and in the 
battery the remaining gunners busied 
themselves in preparation for the 
move. The digging party were away 


al] the afternoon, all night, and on 
through the next day. Their troubles 
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and tribulations don’t come into this 
story, but from all they had to say af- 
terwards they were real and plentiful 
enough. 

Towards dusk a scribbled note came 
back from the Battery Commander at 
the new position to the officer left in 
charge with the guns, and the officer 
sent the orderly straight on down with 
it to the Sergeant-Major with a mes- 
sage to send word back for the teams 
to move up. 

“All ‘ready here,” said the Battery 
Commander’s note. “Bring up the 
guns and firing battery wagons as soon 
as youcan. I'll meet you on the way.” 

The Sergeant-Major glanced through 
the note and shouted for the Numbers 
One, the sergeants in charge of each 
gun. He had already arranged with 
the officer exactly what was to be done 
when the order came, and now he 
merely repeated his orders rapidly to 
the sergeants and told them to “get on 
with it.” When the Lieutenant came 
along five minutes after, muffled to the 
ears in a wet mackintosh, he found the 
gunners hard at work. 

“I started in to pull the sandbags 
clear, sir,” reported the Sergeant- 
Major. “Right you are,” said the Lieu- 
tenant. “Then you'd better put the 
double detachments on to pull one gun 
out and then the other. We must man- 
handle ’em back clear to the trench 
ready for the teams to hook in when 
they come along.” 

For the next hour every man, from 
the Lieutenant and Sergeant-Major 
down, sweated and hauled and slid 
and floundered in slippery mud and 
water, dragging gun after gun out of 
its pit and back a half dozen yards 
clear. It was quite dark when they 
were ready, and the teams splashed 
up and swung round their guns. A 
fairly heavy bombardment was carry- 
ing steadily on along the line, the sky 
winked and blinked and flamed in dis- 
tant and ‘near flashes of gun fire, and 
the air trembled to the vibrating roar 
and sudden thunder claps of their dis- 
charge, the whine and moan and shriek 
of the flying shells. No shells had 
fallen near the battery position for 
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some little time, but, unfortunately, 
just after the teams had arrived, a 
a battery chose to put over a series 
of five-point-nines unpleasantly close. 
The drivers sat, motionless blotches of 
shadow against the flickering sky, 
while the gunners strained and heaved 
on wheels and drag-ropes to bring the 
trails close enough to drop on the 
hooks. A shell dropped with a crash 
about fifty yards short of the battery 
and the pieces flew whining and whist- 
ling over the heads of the men and 
horses. Two more swooped down out 
of the sky with a rising wail-rush-roar 
of sound that appeared to be bringing 
the shells straight down on top of the 
workers’ heads. Some ducked and 
crouched close to earth, and both shells 
passed just over and fel] in leaping 
gusts of flame and _ ground-shaking 
crashes beyond the teams. Again the 
fragments hissed and whistled past 
and lumps of earth and mud fell spat- 
tering and splashing and thumping 
over men and guns and teams. A 
driver yelped suddenly, the horses in 
another team snorted and plunged, and 
then out of the thick darkness that 
seemed to shut down after the searing 
light of the shell-burst flames came 
sounds of more plunging hoofs, a 
driver’s voice cursing angrily, thresh- 
ings and splashings and stamping. 
“Horse down here—bring a _ light— 
whoa, steady, boy—where’s that 
light ?” 

Three minutes later: “Horse killed, 
driver wounded in the arm, sir,” re- 
ported the Sergeant-Major. ‘Riding 
leader Number Two gun, and center 
driver of its wagon.” 

“Those spare horses near ?”’ said the 
Lieutenant quickly. “Right. Call up 
a pair; put ’em in lead; put the odd 
driver wagon center.” 

Before the change was completed 
and the dead horse dragged clear, the 
first gun was reported hooked on and 
ready to move, and was given the or- 
der to “Walk march” and pull out on 
the wrecked remnant of a road that 
ran behind the position. Another 
group of five-nines came over before 
the others were ready, and still the 
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drivers and teams waited motionless 
for the clash that told of the trail-eye 
dropping on the hook. 

“Get to it, gunners,” urged the Ser- 
geant-Major, as he saw some of the 
men instinctively stop and crouch to 
the yell of the approaching shell. 
“Time we were out of this.” 

“Hear, bloomin’ hear,” drawled one 
of the shadowy drivers. “An’ if you 
wants to go to bed, Lanky’”—to one 
of the crouching gunners—“just lemme 
get this gun away fust, an’ then you 
can curl up in that blanky shell-’ole.” 

There were no more casualties get- 
ting out, but one gun stuck in a shell- 
hole and took the united efforts of the 
team and as many gunners as could 
crowd on to the wheels and drag-ropes 
to get it moving and out on to the road. 
Then slowly, one by one, with a gun- 
ner walking and swinging a lighted 
lamp at the head of each team, the 
guns moved off along the pitted road. 
It was no road really, merely a wheel- 
rutted track that wound in and out the 
biggest shell-holes. The smaller ones 
were ignored, simply because there 
were too many of them to steer clear 
of them, and into them the limber and 
gun wheels dropped bumping and were 
hauled out by sheer team and man 
power. It took four solid hours to 
cover less than half a mile of sodden, 
spongy, pulpy, wet ground, riddled 
with shell holes, swimming in greasy 
mud and water. The ground they cov- 
ered was peopled thick with all sorts 
of men who passed or crossed their 
way singly, in little groups, in large 
parties—wounded, hobbling wearily or 
being carried back, parties stumbling 
and fumbling a way up to some vague 
point ahead with rations and ammuni- 
tion on pack animals and pack-men, the 
remnants of a battalion coming out 
crusted from head to foot in slimy wet 
mud, bowed under the weight of their 
packs and kits and arms; empty ammu- 
unition wagons and limbers lurching 
and bumping back from the gun line, 
the horses staggering and slipping, the 
drivers struggling to hold them on 
their feet, to guide the wheels clear 
of the worst holes; a string of pack- 
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mules filing past, their drivers dis- 
mounted and leading, and men and 
mules ploughing anything up to knee 
depth in the mud, flat pannier-pouches 
swinging and jerking on the animals’ 
sides, the brass tops of the 18-pounder 
chell cases winking and gleaming 
faintly in the flickering lights of the 
gun flashes. But of all these fellow 
wayfarers over the battlefield the bat- 
tery drivers and gunners were hardly 
conscious. Their whole minds were 
so concentrated on the effort of holding 
and guiding and urging on their horses 
round or over the obstacle of the mo- 
ment, a deeper and more sticky patch 
than usual, an extra large hole, a shat- 
tered tree stump, a dead horse, the 
wreck of a broken-down wagon, that 
they had no thought of anything out- 
side these. The gunners were con- 
stantly employed manning the wheels 
and heaving on them with cracking 
muscles, hooking on drag-ropes to one 
gun and dragging it clear of a hole, 
unhooking and going floundering back 
to hook on to another and drag it in 
turn out of its difficulty. 

The Battery Commander met them 
at a bad dip where the track degener- 
ated frankly into a mud bath—and how 
he found or kept the track or ever dis- 
covered them in that aching wilderness 
is one of the mysteries of war and the 
ways of battery commanders. It took 
another two hours, two mud-soaked 
nightmare hours, to come through that 
next hundred yards. It was not only 
that the mud was deep and holding, 
but the slough was so soft at bottom 
that the horses had no foothold, could 
get no grip to haul on, could little more 
than drag their own weight through, 
much less pull the guns. The teams 
were doubled, the double team taking 
one gun or wagon through, and then 
going back for the other. The wagons 
were emptied of the shell and filled 
again on the other side of the slough; 
and this you will remember meant the 
gunners carrying the rounds across a 
couple at a time, wading and flounder- 
ing through mud over their knee-boot 
tops, replacing the shells in the vehicle 
and wading back for another couple. 
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In addition to this they had to haul 
guns and wagons through practically 
speaking by man-power, because the 
teams, almost exhausted by the work, 
and with little more than strength to 
get themselves through, gave bare as- 
sistance to the pull. The wheels, axle 
deep in the soft mud, were hauled 
round spoke by spoke, heaved and yo- 
hoed forward inches at a time. 

When at last all were over, the teams 
had to be allowed a brief rest—brief 
because the guns must be in position 
and under cover before daylight came 
—and stood dejectedly with hanging 
ears, heaving flanks and trembling 
legs. The gunners dropped prone or 
squatted almost at the point of exhaus- 
tion in the mud. But they struggled 
up, and the teams strained forward into 
the breast collars again when the word 
was given, and the weary procession 
trailed on at a jerky snail’s pace once 
more, 

As they at last approached the new 
position the gun flashes on the horizon 
were turning from orange to primrose, 
and although there was no visible 
lightening of the Eastern sky, the driv- 
ers were sensible of a faintly recov- 
ering use of their eyes, could see the 
dim shapes of the riders just ahead of 
them, the black shadows of the holes, 
and the wet shine of the mud under 
their horses’ feet. 

The hint of dawn set the guns on 
both sides to work with trebled energy. 
The new position was one of many 
others so closely set that the blazing 
flames from the gun muzzles seemed to 
run out to right and left in a spouting 
wall of fire that leaped and vanished 
without ceasing, while the loud ear- 
splitting claps from the nearer guns 
merged and ran out to the flanks in a 
deep drum roll of echoing thunder. 
The noise was so great and continuous 
that it drowned even the roar of the 
German shells passing overhead, the 
smash and “crump” of their fall and 
burst. 

By the line of flashes sparkling up 
and down across the front beyond the 
line of our own guns told a plain 
enough tale of the German guns’ work. 
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The Sergeant-Major, plodding along 
beside the Battery Commander, grunt- 
ed an exclamation. 

“Boche is getting busy,” said the 
Battery Commander. 

“Putting a pretty solid barage 
down, isn’t he, sir?” said the Sergeant- 
Major. “Can we get the teams through 
that ?” 

“Not much hope,” said the Battery 
Commander, “but, thank Heaven, we 
don’t have to try, if he keeps barrag- 
ing there. It is beyond our position. 
There are the gun-pits just off to the 
left.” 

But, although the barrage was out 
in front of the position, there were 
a good many long-ranged shells com- 
ing beyond it to fall spouting fire 
and smoke and earth-clods on and be- 
hind the line of guns. The teams 
were flogged and lifted and spurred 
into a last desperate effort, wrenched 
the guns forward the last hundred 
yards and halted. Instantly they were 
unhooked, turned round and started 
stumbling wearily back towards the 
rear; the gunners, reinforced by others 
scarcely less dead beat than them- 
selves by their night of digging in 
heavy wet soil, seized the guns and 
wagons, flung their last ounce of 
strength and energy into man-handling 
them up and into the pits. Two un- 
lucky shells at that moment added 
heavily to the night’s casualty list, one 
falling beside the retiring teams and 
knocking out half a dozen horses and 
two men, another dropping within a 
score of yards of the gun pits, killing 
three and wounding four gunners. 
Later, at intervals, two more gunners 
were wounded by flying splinters from 
chance shells that continued to drop 
near the pits as the guns were labori- 
ously dragged through the quagmire 
into their positions. But none of the 
casualties, none of the falls, and 
screamings of the high-explosive shells 
interrupted or delayed the work, and 
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without rest or pause the men strug- 
gled and toiled on until the last gun 
was safely housed in its pit. 

Then the battery cooks served out 
warm tea, and the men drank greed- 
ily, and then, too worn out to be hun- 
gry or to eat the biscuit and cheese 
ration issued, flung themselves down 
in the pits under and round their 
guns and slept there in the trampled 
mud. 

The Sergeant-Major was the last to 
lie down. Only after every one else 
had ceased work, and he had visited 
each gun in turn and satisfied himself 
that all was correct and made his re- 
port to the Battery Commander, did he 
seek his own rest. Then he crawled in- 
to one of the pits, and before he slept 
had a few words with the “Number 
One” there, his old friend Duncan. The 
Sergeant-Major, feeling in his pockets 
for a match to light a cigarette, found 
the note which the Battery Comman- 
der had sent back and which had been 
passed on to him. He turned his torch 
light on it and read it through to Dun- 
can—‘“Bring up the guns and firing 
battery wagons——” and then chuck- 
led a little. “Bring up the guns—Re- 
member that picture we saw before we 
joined, Duncan? And we _ fancied 
then we’d bring ’em up same fashion. 
And, good Lord, think of to-night.” 

“Yes,” grunted Duncan, “sad slump 
from our anticipations. There was 
some fun in that picture style of doing 
the job—some sort of dash and honor 
and glory. No honor and glory about 
‘Bring up the guns’ these days. Na 
poo to-night anyway.” 

The Sergeant-Major, sleepily suck- 
ing his damp cigarette, wrapped in his 
sopping British Warm, curling up in a 
corner on the wet, cold earth, utterly 
spert with the night’s work, cordially 
agreed. 

Perhaps, and anyhow one hopes, 
some people will think they were 
wrong. 














Wild Life At War 


By Frances Pitt 


ILD creatures are forever at 
\ X / war; it is not only the human 
species that has its territories 
and countries, and struggles 
and strives for possession of the land, 
but also the shy things of the fields 
and hedgerows, and even fish in the 
ponds and streams. There is no crea- 
ture with a stronger sense of the rights 
of ownership than the little stickle- 
back. When the breeding season be- 
gins, in the early spring, each male fish 
appropriates a certain portion of the 
bank of the pond or stream, which he 
is prepared to defend against all com- 
ers. Woe to the other cocks that may 
come near; with throat that blushes 
crimson, with eyes glowing like green 
lights, and his spines erect, he darts 
out to the attack, and drives off all 
rivals. But it is noteworthy that 
should he be defeated, and his domain 
taken by some stronger fish, his beau- 
tiful colors instantly fade, and he re- 
tires as a drab-colored, little beaten 
fellow to mope in dark corners. How- 
ever, all being well, he holds his ter- 
ritory even against bigger fish of other 
kinds, and in some private corner of 
it makes a tiny nest of bits of weed 
‘collected from the bottom of the pond, 
to which he chases all the hen fish that 
come within sight, until he has a col- 
lection of eggs to guard, when he 
waxes even more valiant than before. 
A walking stick is vigorously attacked, 
even a hand held in the water does 
not daunt him, and he continues to 
hold the ground against all that may 
come near until the little fish are 
hatched and capable of taking care of 
themselves. 
In the same way in the nesting sea- 
son each pair of birds takes posses- 
sion of a certain strip of fence, cop- 


pice or meadow, which they guard jeal- 
ously against all comers of their own 
kind, and sometimes other species as 
well, and so strong is the sense of ow- 
nership that right generally triumphs 
over might. I have seen a strange 
pair of moorhens come creeping steal- 
thily down to a pool, with guilt written 
clearly in every line of their tightly 
held feathers, and showing that they 
knew that they had no business to 
be there. Closer and closer they crept 
to the forbidden water, but just as they 
got to the edge there was a sharp call, 
a war cry, and down the pool, half- 
flying, half-swimming, dashed the own- 
ers. Straight to the attack they rushed, 
cock closing with cock, and hen with 
hen; the water flew far and wide as 
two splashed up and down in the pond 
while the others faced each other on 
land and sparred like game-cocks. 
But the invaders had no confidence in 
their.own cause, they were not spurred 
on by wrath and indignation, and one 
turned and ran, its mate did the same, 
and the victorious couple following up 
in the rear drove them off in triumph. 
Having quite repelled the invasion the 
owners of the pool returned, and the 
cock took the hen home to the nest. 
From the way they bowed to each 
other, and the cock spread out his tail 
to display his white feathers, I feel no 
doubt that they were indulging in mu- 
tual congratulations. 

The vanquished pair had run off 
towards a small pond, where they must 
have decided to set up their establish- 
ment, for a little later on I found a 
nest there with six eggs in it, but the 
moorhens on the big pond apparently 
did not know that the strangers had 
settled down so near, for one evening 
I saw cock number one strolling up to 
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the little pond. Out came the other 
cock. There was no timidity about 
him now, for this time his cause was 
a good one, and before many seconds 
had passed number one was flying 
home in a hurry! 

Even small birds, such as willow 
warblers, have the same strict regard 
ior the right of territory, and you sel- 
dom, if ever, find two nests close to- 
gether. As for the robin, it has the 
most decided opinions of all, winter or 
summer, mating-time or moulting- 
time; it is not going to tolerate a 
stranger near its home, for even when 
the nesting is over nearly every bird 
has its headquarters, from which, ex- 
cept when the migration fever awakens 
strange ideas in its little head, it sel- 
dom goes far. With regard to robins 
it is extraordinary how quickly any 
particularly desirable beat is occupied 
by another should anything happen to 
the owner; sometimes severa! will take 
a place one after the other. There was 
a robin which for a long time haunted 
our back yard, and the cook made quite 
a pet of it, so that it got very tame, and 
took no notice of Jose the raven, who 
appeared equally indifferent to it, but 
the cunning old bird was more inter- 
ested than he appeared to be. One day 
he hopped quietly up behind the robin, 
made a lunge and was off with his vic- 
tim to the coal-hole in less time than 
it takes to tell. But next day another 
robin appeared, which was as ready as 
its predecessor to hold the ground 
against al] comers. 

Even fish have the same strong sense 
of possession. I have already men- 
tioned how sticklebacks defend their 
nesting sites, but a big trout is equally 
pugnacious when smaller fish come 
near his headquarters. If there is an 
extra desirable spot in a stream—-say 
a quiet backwater, where in early June 
the may-fly may be seen floating rcund 
in gradually decreasing circles—then 
there in the quiet green water will lie 
the shadowy shape of the biggest trout 
in the brook, rising now and again with 
a scarcely perceptible ripple to suck 
down the tempting flies. If you hide 
behind some overhanging tree and 
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watch carefully, you will see how he is 
galvanized into sudden energy by the 
approach of smaller fish, how he 
rushes out and drives them off, send- 
ing them scurrying in panic fear, for 
these bigger trout are generally canni- 
bals. 

For real fighting we must return to 
the birds and mammals. Of the latter 
there is no more determined combatant 
than the common hare. As certain as 
the breeding season comes round the 
jacks lose all sense of fear and cau- 
tion; they not only fight, but fight furi- 
ously, and carry on their duels in broad 
daylight regardless of who may be 
looking on. I watched two for a long 
time one afternoon, as did a third hare, 
who I assumed to be the lady who had 
caused the trouble. At any rate, she 
sat there watching the two jacks 
prancing round each other in the most 
laughable manner, rearing up on their 
hind legs, and beating with their fore- 
feet until they made the fur fly. Now 
and again they gave savage little 
grunts, and hammered each other with 
renewed energy. Round and round, to 
and fro, on and on they went, until the 
third hare got tired of the performance 
and slipped quietly away, and I fol- 
lowed her example, for it looked as if 
the jacks might go on forever—cer- 
tainly when I looked back they were 
prancing round more determinedly 
than ever before. 

Buck rabbits will also sometimes in- 
dulge in a fight, when they use their 
hind feet more frequently and with 
greater effect than hares, jumping over 
each other and dealing really severe 
blows with these weapons; yet on the 
whole they are peaceful creatures, and 
often there is more playfulness in the 
affair than serious violence. 

Even mice will fight on occasion, es- 
pecially bank voles, which are never 
friendly towards strangers. I have 
more than once watched two, freshly 
introduced into the same cage, advance 
cautiously, sniff at each other, squeak, 
rear up, and stand facing each other 
like two boxers. But in this case, too, 
the combats seem quite harmless af- 
fairs, a little pushing, a great deal of 
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squeaking, but no real violence, no torn 
fur or bloodshed! Very different are 
shrews. All our three native shrews 
are the most ferocious little demons, 
and it is impossible to keep two in cap- 
tivity together, for they fight to the 
death, the survivor eating the foe he 
has slain. It seems, as far as it is pos- 
sible to judge, that in a wild state they 
live in little colonies, very likely fam- 
ily parties, and that no strangers are 
tolerated in the “runs,” for, as I said 
before, territorial rights loom large in 
the wild world, not excepting the dark 
underground realm of the mole. Sav- 
age as shrews are, moles are even 
worse. Several times I have tried the 
experiment of holding a dead mole 
near the nest of a live one that I was 
keeping for a time for purposes of ob- 
servation. In each case the result was 
the same, a pink nose quivered for a 
moment among the heaped-up leaves, 
itself out of its bed, and rushing round 
the cage with every sign of frantic ex- 
citement. The second the dead mole 
was held near it, it grabbed the corpse, 
and held on with a bulldog-like grip, 
worrying with its teeth, and scraping 
the body with its powerful forepaws in 
the most ferocious manner. It would 
not let go when the inanimate foe was 
picked up and held high in the air, but 
held on more like a bulldog than ever, 
only giving way when it was pulled 
forcibly off. 

Another time I put two moles into 
the same box, when they instantly at- 
tacked each other, and it was with 
difficulty I parted them before serious 
damage had been done; yet moles are 
by no means solitary in their habits, 
and it is quite usual to catch several 
males in the one tunnel. I think there 
can be no question that the explana- 
tion is that members of the same fam- 
ily remain on friendly terms long after 
they are adult, but will not have any- 
thing to do with those belonging to 
other clans. 

The most extraordinary cases of rec- 
ognition of friends and resentment of 
the presence of strangers occur among 
ants. With certain species, whatever 
the size of the community, which must 
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sometimes number hundreds of thou- 
sands, members are known to each 
other, but a visitor from another nest 
is at once attacked and ejected from 
the city being generally killed in the 
process. Lord Avebury divided a nest 
and kept the ants apart for a year and 
nine months, yet those which were re- 
turned at the end of this period “were 
amicably received and evidently recog- 
nized as friends.” He found that in 
most species the different communities 
were deadly enemies, but that in ant 
warefare the young are usually spared, 
so he transferred some larvae and pu- 
pae from one nest to another, yet these 
ants which came to maturity in a 
strange community were afterwards 
received with perfect friendliness by 
the ants of the nest from which they 
had been taken! They knew their own 
young which had been brought up by 
complete strangers. 

Though many ants are so resentful 
of the presence of strangers, yet, as is 
well known, other kinds deliberately 
attack weaker species, carry off their 
larvae and pupae and keep them as 
slaves. “The F. sanguineas”—For- 
mica sanguinea is found in some of the 
southern counties—“make periodical 
expeditions, attack neighboring nests, 
carrying off the larvae and pupae, se- 
lecting those which will produce work- 
ers. When the latter come to ma- 
turity, they find themselves in a nest 
consisting partly of F. sanguineas, 
partly of their own species, the results 
of previous expeditions. They adapt 
themselves to circumstances, assist in 
the ordinary household duties, and 
having no young of their own species, 
feed and tend those of F. senguineas.” 

There is a certain “Hunnishness” 
in this method of making war, but the 
insects, after all, cannot compete with 
the Germans, for they only carry off 
the babies, and care for them as if 
they were their own, so that the cap- 
tives when grown up labor willingly for 
them—they do not make slave-raids, 
carry off adults, and then force their 
half-starved captives to work at the 
point of the bayonet! 

With some kinds of ants slave-mak- 
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ing and fighting has become such an 
important part of their economy that 
there are special classes of workers 
armed with enormous jaws whose du- 
ties are merely those of soldiering. In 
these cases, of course, it is the sterile 
female which are thus armed for bat- 
tle, but with the majority of mammals 
and birds it is the males which carry 
weapons, especially the polygamous 
kinds, for the best armed males secure 
the greatest number of mates. For in- 
stance, the stag with his antlers, the 
jungle cock and the pheasant with their 
spurs. What a display of feathers and 
fury there is if one cock pheasant finds 
another making advances to his hens, 
or near that part of the woods which 
he has reserved for the use of the ha- 
rem, heads down, tails up, they men- 
ace each other, feinting and making 
believe to attack for minutes at a time, 
until at last they spring up into the air, 
only to fall back into their respective 
positions, and again menace each 
other. This will go on until the weaker 
of the two birds, his pride diminished, 
his wattles contracted, turns and flees, 
leaving the victor to strut more vain- 
gloriously than ever, swelling his red 
wattles out until they meet over his 
eyes, and saying “Cuk! cuk! cuk!” as 
he swaggers about in triumph. 

It follows that sparring and fighting 
is no idle amusement to while away an 
empty moment, but plays an important 
part in the economy of the species, for 
the weakly males are prevented from 
propagating their kind, and the finest 
cocks secure more mates than the rest. 
This must be important in keeping up 
the vitality of the race, and probably 
causes, in the course of time, consider- 
able modification of the male bird. 

This brings us to the most terrible 
of all the fights that wild creatures 
have to wage, and that is the struggle 
for existence, for even in a short paper 
like this it is impossible to avoid re- 
ferring to that vast subject, though of 
necessity it will only be in the most 
sketchy and superficial manner. We 
all know vaguely what is meant by 
that classical phrase of Darwin’s—in- 
deed, it is used casually in everyday 
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talk, but, like many other often-used 
expressions, its full meaning is seldom 
realized, for death and destruction are 
not immediately visible to the unob- 
servant eye that glances over the coun- 
tryside. Nature may be “red in tooth 
and claw with ravine,” but on a peace- 
ful summer day her claws do not force 
themselves into notice. Birds flit to 
and fro, chirping and twittering, the 
air is full of insects whose heavy hum 
makes a drowsy murmur, and high 
above hovers a kestrel, hanging like 
a black speck against the blue sky. - 
But watch and see: that rabbit over 
there is eating grass, a vole that rus- 
tles among the herbage is nibbling it, 
too, both are destroying living organ- 
isms! A dragon-fly flashes past, wheels 
and turns, catches a fly, and settles on 
a twig to eat it at its leisure; a fly- 
catcher darts from its perch on a post, 
and the click of its beak is heard as it 
picks up a gnat in midair; other birds 
are equally busy, and those which are 
not catching insects are hunting for 
seeds. Many a score of seeds are 
eaten, and many a score of grubs and 
flies die while we watch, for the wheel- 
ing swallows and the swifts dashing 
past with shrill screams are also help- 
ing in the task! Suddenly there is a 
rush of wings—that incautious vole 
which was feeding in the grass has 
ventured an inch from the shelter of its 
“run,” and the waiting kestrel, hover- 
ing so far above, has fallen, literally 
like “a bolt from the blue,” and borne 
it away. The noise of wings and the 
little squeak has sent the birds to the 
bushes, and has made the rabbit stop 
eating, sit up and look around. It lis- 
tens anxiously, for now it can hear 
something else. Next second it has 
bolted as hard as it can go, and the 
reason of its terror is apparent when a 
slim brown form slips out of a bush. 
The stoat looks this way and that with 
a gleam in its quick little eyes, drops 
its nose to the turf, and dashes off on 
the scent of the rabbit with the light 
dancing bounds peculiar to its kind. 
The rabbit is doomed! 

A blackbird flies down to drink and 
bathe in a puddle of water, but hardly 
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has it thrown the first glistening drops 
over its back than a dark shape shoots 
over the fence; with a heart-piercing 
shriek the blackbird dashes for the 
shelter of the fance, but before it can 
reach the hedge the sparrow hawk is 
upon it; there is another shriek, a little 
choked gurgle, and the hawk flies away 
carrying its prey in its claws. To feed 
her family of five young iones, that 
sparrow hawk daily wants five or six 
small birds, sometimes more, and the 
young hawks are able to hunt for them- 
selves, each will take at least two 
birds per day! 

But such foes as hawks have, com- 
paratively speaking, little effect on 
the bird population of a district; it is 
want of food, cold, etc., which really 
makes a difference. The destruction 
of bird life, even in such favored spots 
as Cornwall and the South of Ireland, 
was appalling during the past winter 
(1916-17). The severe weather went 
on week after week, and those birds 
which had not fled to other countries 
were left to face starvation. In Corn- 
wall, where, apparently feeling too 
weak to cross the sea, they congregat- 
ed in considerable numbers, the loss of 
life, was particularly heavy, and an 
eye-witness’s account is pathetic. ““Dur- 
ing one walk I counted ninety-five 
corpses,” he. says. “Eighteen lay 
stranded at one bend of a stream and 
nine more a little farther on. These 
were not small birds, but lapwing, 
black-headed, common, and (one) her- 
ring gull. The bodies lay side by side 
as on a poulterer’s slab, and were in- 
tact.” Further on the author states: 
“The species chiefly affected were as 
follows, roughly in order of mortality: 
lapwing, red-wing, blackbird, black- 
headed gull, starling, song-thrush, 
fieldfare, golden plover, common gull, 
herring gull, chaffinch. Besides these, 
which I saw myself, my friends speak 
of having seen dead rooks, jackdaws, 
mistle-thrush, snipe, moorhen, water- 
rail, skylark, wren and rock-pipet.” 

Here, in the West Midlands, most 
birds vanished, only a few blackbirds, 
hedge-sparrows, and one or two 
thrushes remained, and these it was 
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pitiable to watch. They fluttered 
weakly about the garden and outbuild- 
ings, came tamely for such few crumbs 
as could be spared, and dried-up bun- 
dles of feathers were frequently found 
which were birds that had crept away 
into corners to die. Once a blackbird 
was seen pecking at the dead body of 
a comrade! Some idea of the toll that 
was taken may be gained from the 
fact that blackbirds’ nests were hard 
to find, and thrushes’ nests quite scarce 
this spring. An even more significant 
fact is that the fruit did not want nets 
put over it! That shows the state of 
bird population perhaps better than 
anything else. Yet it is probable that 
in a season or two the birds will be as 
numerous as ever, for it has been cal- 
culated that there is no creature which 
multiplies so slowly that were all 
natural checks withdrawn, it would not 
in a comparatively short time overrun 
the world. As for the quicker breed- 
ing animals, such as mice and rats, a 
very short time would suffice for them. 
It has been estimated that the progeny 
of a single pair of rats might in ten 
years amount to the appalling figure 
of 48,319,698,843,030,344,720, and that 
in merely nine generations one pair 
would give rise to more than twelve 
millions of individuals. Even such a 
slow breeding creature as the elephant 
would, at the very lowest estimate, 
soon overrun its native countries was 
there nothing to check it. Supposing 
it breeds at thirty years old and goes 
on till ninety, producing six young in 
that time (which is probably under the 
mark), then, “if this be so, at the end 
of the fifth century there would be 
alive fifteen million elephants descend- 
ed from the first pair.” 

The number of young a given pair of 
organisms bring into the world is an 
excellent indication of the amount of 
destruction and competition the species 
has to face, for on an average only 
two will survive to take their parents’ 
places. Moths lay from thirty to forty 
to several hundred eggs apiece, yet as 
a rule only one or two live to repro- 
duce their kind. Oysters and herrings 
launch an incredible number of eggs 
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into the ocean, but in neither case does 
the number of the species increase, and 
when we find the same lavish produc- 
tion in other kinds of creatures, we 
may be sure that it is not idle waste, 
but necessary for the survival of the 
race. In every generation, whether of 
birds, beasts, insects, or plants, the 
weakly and unfit are quickly eliminat- 
ed, and although there may be some 
exceptions and what to our ignorant 
eyes look like cases of “luck,” yet we 
cannot doubt the survivors are those 
best fitted for their conditions of life 
and to battle with competitors, and 
that those which live to breed are the 
successful ones, for success in nature 
is to leave the greatest possible num- 
ber of descendants. For every animal 
that lives to breed many must have 
died; life lives on life, save the plants, 
which get their food direct from the 
soil; and though some people do not 
seem to realize it, the human species 
also lives entirely on other life, and in 
greater part on animal life. Many 
thousands of creatures are killed each 
day to feed one town. London con- 
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sumes over 5,000 tons of meat—cattle, 
sheep, pigs and poultry—a week. Of 
this considerably over 2,500 tons rep- 
resent cattle. Now, putting each beast 
as weighing 10 cwt., it would give 5,000 
cattle killed each week, or 260,000 in 
the year, sheep and pigs being left out 
of account. The 260,000 is really 
much, very much, under the mark, for 
the average weight per beast is a good 
deal less than 10 cwt., as calves are in- 
cluded in the estimate. But, after all, 
human beings are part of the great 
scheme of existence, living according 
to the same rules as the rest, and of 
which the cardinal principle is that life 
must die that life may live. War, 
strife and competition are life itself, 
and where wild creatures are concerned 
we must remember Darwin’s words on 
the Struggle for Existence: “When we 
reflect on this struggle we may console 
ourselves with the full belief that the 
war of nature is not incessant, that no 
fear is felt, that death is generally 
prompt, and that the vigorous, the 
healthy and the happy survive and 
multiply.” 





MADONNA MIA 


She is more beautiful than summer morn, 

Than all the magic of forgotten years, 
Within her deep gray eyes is wonder born, 

And gleams of mirth and mist of hidden tears. 


Hers is the silence of the summer sky, 
And hers the mystery of wind and star, 

Within her heart sweet hidden treasures lie, 
And all the glory of al] things that are. 


With firm, unfaltering step she goes her way, 

And guards her soul with calm unceasing care, 
Hides in her heart the dream of Yesterday, 

And smiles to find the present passing fair. 


And I have made for her a little shrine, 

All white and blue and soft with shadow stir, 
Where, in the glimmer of the candle shine, 

My soul may kneel awhile and worship her. 


Atice W. LInForp. 











In the Salient 


By Father Salazar 


is frequently trying almost be- 
yond human endurance. Many 
a time I have felt how thankful 
I should have been for the relief of 
tears. I remember especially a day 
when an orderly said to me, “Oh, pa- 
dre! This is a sad day in this tent.” 
That means far more than the mere 
words conveyed; there were so many 
young brave lives there, in anguish, 
maimed and stricken, swept in, as 
though upon a tide of sorrow, from the 
valley of the shadow. And so little 
could be done. Words were futile. 
“Hold my hand, padre,” begged one 
fine fellow, “and I'll try to bear it till 
the doctor comes round.” And it was 
a hand like flame that he put into mine. 
Their patience is perhaps.) more 
heart-breaking than their pain. One, 
with his leg torn off, said, “I must not 
complain. You see, there are so many 
really worse off than myself.” Once, 
in a hospital train, where a crowd of 
helpless men were being loaded up at 
a siding, I saw one man, groaning in 
agony from rheumatism, carried in. 
“Where are you wounded, old chap?” 
asked the orderly. “Hoots!” he re- 
plied, “I’m not wounded at a’. Fling 
me onywhere. Look after the rest.” 
Sorrow and suffering are very big 
angels of God. We are learning, in a 
mystery. And we shall yet have worse 
—great sorrow for the nation, and 
empty firesides for thousands, in this 
crucifixion hour of the Empire. And 
for us, trying to help and uphold, the 
greater need for the grace of God. 
Every day you saw the tragedy of it. 
I recall a tent in which I was sitting 
beside a dying bed. And there was a 
screen up around the next one. The 
man there had a severe head wound, 
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and was incessantly talking as though 
giving quick orders to fellows near 
him. Now and again he would lift his 
clasped hands to his parched lips, and 
drink feverishly from an_ invisible 
water-bottle, resuming thereafter the 
exhausting trench drama in his dying 
delirium. 

In another tent were two chums from 
the same town and the same regiment, 
both dying. Jack’s subconsciousness 
was busy, going again through the fight 
which had cost him his life; and as he 
would fall back, worn out, he would 
cry for his chum. “Bill! Come on, 
Bill! Help! They’re in!” But poor 
Bill was passing away at the other 
end of the tent, utterly unconscious, 
the tide of life ebbing far out, in si- 
lence, towards the main ocean, with 
no returning flood for these shores. 

I remember also, at this time, an- 
other, who suddenly slipped hold on 
life, and went over the watershed. And 
he insisted on sitting up in bed, talking 
to invisibilities, whom he was show- 
ing out somewhere. “Good-bye— 
thank you!” he kept saying, with a 
wan smile. He looked at you with 
eyes that seemed to see you, while yet 
looking through you at the unseen. 
And his “Good-bye—thank you!” al- 
most broke your heart. 

The wounded were always keen on 
souvenirs, and these were of great va- 
riety. The New Testament, that had 
stopped a bullet just above the heart, 
was a frequent one, and perfectly gen- 
uine. A South African had been 
carrying in his testament a photograph 
of his sweetheart, and the bullet 
stopped just in front of her face. It 
had made a bruise there, as though 
she had stepped in between him and 
death. He had been severely wounded 
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as it was already; and the New Testa- 
ment was wrapped up in a bloody rag. 
He will not let that souvenir lightly 
go. It is, of course, true that any book 
would prove as efficient as a life-pro- 
tector; but it is this book that the sol- 
dier prefers to carry there, and, more 
frequently than people think, he reads 
it, and carries much of it in his heart 
also. 

The passion for souvenirs sometimes 
seemed to mean more than the mere 
craze for collecting. I remember one 
grim fellow who insisted on having be- 
side him a_ blood-encrusted German 
bayonet. I imagine it had a story of 
its own, with some import to himself. 
Others would sit, dreamily caressing 
German helmets, which they had 
brought with them from the field. 

Sometimes this passion led to curi- 
ous adventures. A Gordon High- 
lander had crept back to No Man’s 
Land for souvenirs, and was coming 
back with a German helmet slung on 
his shoulder strap. But he lost his 
bearings, and encountered two men of 
the Devons who had been out on some 
scouting duty. He very . naturally 
crouched down as they approached; 
and they, crouching also, saw in the 
dark, outlined against the sky, the 
German helmet. At that moment he 
asked, in his own dialect, tentatively: 
“D’ye ken faur the Gordons is?” Im- 
mediately they jumped to the conclu- 
sion that he was a Hun. One of them 
hit out at him with a rifle, and then 
both fled, but not before the Scot got in 
on them with his fists, thereafter he 
also making speedy tracks for his very 
life, as it seemed to him. In the 
morning he reported to the doctor at 
the Ambulance that he thought his arm 
must have been broken in the night by 
“twa German devils.” And the Dev- 
ons also had an interview with the 
same functionary, with a tale of a 
fierce onslaught made upon them by 
a terrible enemy, who had cursed them 
very volubly in a strange tongue. None 
of the three discovered the truth, al- 
though to an outsider it was perfectly 
clear; another proof that it is the by- 
stander and not the actor himself who 
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sees history in its true light. 

There are countless streaks of hu- 
mor and gleams of laughter even amid 
the sorrow-clouds of war. The mys- 
terious diseases from which the soldier 
thinks he suffers sometimes puzzle 
you. He will proudly, and with a ma- 
jestic solemnity, tell you that his ill- 
ness has developed into “gasteria”— 
perhaps a more accurately descriptive 
name than science recognizes. More 
than one is sorry for his wife, who is 
distracted and harrowed by the “‘insin- 
uendos” of her neighbors, a word al- 
most worthy of a place in the diction- 
ary. And many will tell you of chums 
who have broken down, and who were 
not really fit to serve, having been al- 
ways of a “historical” tendency. One 
almost feels a plea for heredity there. 

How grateful we were when we 
found occasions like these! For, al- 
though we were not down-hearted, we 
were often war-weary. And frequent- 
ly the good cheer of those whom we 
were there to comfort and strengthen 
really strengthen and comfort us. 

I remember an Irishman, quite of the 
type of Micky Free in Lever’s novel, a 
rollicking, jolly child of the Emerald 
Isle, pretty badly battered, but with a 
sparkle in his eye at which you could 
have lit a candle. He was from Dub- 
lin. I thought I should speak cheer- 
fully to him, so I said: “Well, now, 
aren’t you lucky to be here, instead of 
home yonder, getting your head broken 
in a riot?” “Troth, I am, sir,” said he. 
“Lucky to be here, anyway. And lucky 
is anny man if he’ll only get a grave to 
lie in, let alone a comfortable bed like 
this. Glory be! it’s myself that’s been 
the lucky one all the time.” Near him 
lay another. “Don’t spake to him, 
your honor,” said the first man with a 
laugh. “Sure, he’s a Sinn Feiner.” 
But both of them were of opinion that 
the loyalty of the rebels might be 
awakened by contact with German 
shells. “Bring them out here, sir,” 
said they, “and they won’t be Irish- 
men if they don’t get their dander riz 
with a whiz-bang flung at them. That 
would settle their German philander- 
ing. Sure, isn’t it too bad what we’ve 
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been enduring to enable the spalpeens 
to stay at home, upsetting the State, 
flinging Home Rule back maybe a gen- 
eration, with their foolishness, and we 
as good Irishmen as themselves can 
be ?” 

The infinite variety of classes that 
make up our present army is astonish- 
ing. I told once of a Gordon High- 
lander landing in Havre with a copy of 
the Hebrew psalms in the pocket of his 
khaki apron to read in the trenches. I 
saw, among our own Gordons an Aber- 
deen divinity student, as a private 
reading in the mud the Greek Testa- 
ment and the Sixth Book of Homer’s 
Iliad. Anything, from that to the Daily 
Mail, represents the reading of our 
men. This variety is also very notice- 
able among our officers. We had the 
lumbermen from the vast forests of 
the West beside the accountant from 
San Francisco; the tea planter from 
Bengal; the lawyer from the quiet Fife 
town beside the Forth; the artist; the 
architect; and the journalist. And it 
was this mixture that made possible 
episodes of irresistible comicality. 

For instance, to prevent waste of 
petrol in “joy riding,” a French barrier 
at one place near us had guards set 
upon it under a British officer. One day 
a young northern subaltern, entirely 
fresh to military work, was in charge; 
and the tale goes that he stopped Sir 
Douglas Haig’s car, asking him to 
show his permit and declare his busi- 
ness. When the General did tell who 
he was, the boy was so taken aback 
that he is said to have stammered, “So 
pleased to meet you!” 

Again, a young officer told me that 
he was leading a well-known general 
around some trenches in the dark. 
They came to a traverse. “We'll go 
round here,” said the general, and the 
young fellow led the way. But a 
watchful Gordon leaped up suddenly 
with fixed bayonet, and “Who goes 
there?” The youth replied, “General 
Blank.” “Aye, lad,” whimsically re- 
plied the Scot, “ye’d better try again. 
That cock ‘Il no fecht wi’ the Cock o’ 
the North.” 

Another, a verdantly green soldier 
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of the King, almost freshly off the 
ploughed haughs of home, met an offi- 
cer of high rank. He was carrying his 
rifle, but he huddled it under his arm, 
and awkwardly saluted with the open 
hand as though he had it not. 

The officer said, very kindly, “Here, 
my man, is the way to salute your 
superior with your rifle;” and he went 
through the proper regulation field of- 
ficer’s salute. But Jock, after coolly 
watching him, as coolly replied, “Ay, 
ay; maybe that’s your way o’t; but I 
hae my ain way, and I’m no jist sure 
yet whilk’s the richt gait o’t.” 

It would be worth while seeing this 
man after a few months’ training has 
brought him into the “richt gait on’t.” 
In fact, the way in which the men have 
fallen into the habit of discipline is 
as wonderful as the way they leaped 
into the line of service for their coun- 
try’s sake when they were not forced 
to go. I recall one, who was only a 
type of many. Up in the mouth of a 
West Highland glen is a little cottage 
on a croft. And the man there was 
the last of his race. When others 
passed out to the world-wide conflict 
his mother, who was very old, opposed 
his going. But she died. And then he 
drew his door to, locked it, and went 
to share the battle for liberty which 
to-day is shaking the earth. There 
are far more men of peace than men 
of quarrel fighting for the soul-com- 
pelling things that are of value beyond 
this dying world, and these are made 
of the true victory stuff. 

None are less given to talk of what 
they have done than the very men 
whose deeds thrill others. They just 
saw the thing that was needed; they 
seized the flying moment, and did the 
deed that makes men’s hearts stand 
still. They came out of it with some- 
thing akin to the elation of the sports- 
man who has scored a goal. They 
saved their side in the game. That was 
what they aimed at, and they were 
satisfied. 

In my last battalion were two men 
who, working together, did breathless 
things without themselves being 
breathless. They rather enjoyed them. 
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After one “stunt” our people in the 
trench observed a man hanging on the 
enemy’s wire. His hand was slowly 
moving to and fro. They watched care- 
fully, and saw clearly that he was sig- 
naling to them. A little group of of- 
ficers gathered and considered the 
matter. But it was entirely impossi- 
ble, they thought to dream of attempt- 
ing a rescue before darkness. So they 
resolved to get together a rescue party 
in the night and save. Meanwhile, 
however, these two worthies slipped 
away, crawled over No Man’s Land, 
and brought the poor fellow in. Re- 
buked for their temerity, their reply 
was, “We couldna thole the sicht o’ a 
chum oot yonder like that.” An- 
other time, after a bitter struggle in a 
patch of woodland between our line 
and the enemy’s, they came and re- 
ported that a man in khaki was to be 
seen moving from tree-stump to tree- 
stump, evidently in distress. “I think 
he’s daft,”’ said one. And in the gloam- 
ing over they went, found him, and 
brought him in to safety. He had been 
wounded in the head and side, and 
behind. The first day he had kept him- 
self alive by drinking from the water- 
bottles of the dead; but he had lost 
his reason and his bearings, and was 
in despair when our brave fellows 
got him. And these men were killed 
later on by a slight accident down be- 
hind the lines. 

It was difficult to get away from the 
touch of one’s environment. One 
morning we had a weird reminder. 
When we opened the door of our hut, 
there, on the threshold, lay an unex- 
ploded “dud” shell which had fallen 
in the night. Had it done what had 
been intended, we should have been 
very suddenly off somewhere among 
the stars. It made one think a little of 
solemn and strange things, and feel 
more than a little thankful to behold 
again the light of the sun. 

People speak a good deal about the 
lust for blood and the fever-passion 
of battle. But our boys are not blood- 
thirsty. 

A friend of mine, after a “scrap,” 
saw a proof of this which almost cost 
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him his life, as he had to resist the 
tendency to laugh, for he had been 
shot through the lungs. A big Scots- 
man, in a muddy kilt, and with fixed 
bayonet had in his charge a German 
prisoner, who was very unwilling to 
get a move on. And Sandy shouted 
out to a companion on ahead, “Hey, 
Jock, he winna steer. What’ll I dae 
wi’ him?” But Jock, busy driving his 
own man forward, just answered over 
his shoulder, “Bring him wi’ ye.” Both 
of these men had the sweat of conflict 
not dry upon them. But they never 
for a moment thought of driving the 
bayonet into that reluctant foe, as the 
German would have done most read- 
ily. Of course, one does occasionally 
find the old grim warrior still, quite 
contented under hard circumstances, 
finding indeed, the conditions a kind 
of real relief after the rust of peaceful 
days. This same friend, going one 
night along the trenches, almost thigh- 
deep in mud, came upon a grizzled 
Irishman, O’Hara, cowering in the 
rain. “Isn’t this a damnable war, 
O’Hara?” said he. “Thrue for you,” 
sir,” was the unexpected reply. “But, 
sure, isn’t it better than having no war 
at all?” 

A campaign like this brings one into 
touch with strange bedfellows. A 
man I know told me, “In one place, 
during the early terrible days, we 
crept into a cellar, and I lay down to 
try to sleep. But I soon found this 
to be impossible, for I became aware 
of somebody that kept running to and 
fro in the dark, driving all rest away. 
I went out, and spoke to the doctor, 
whom I met. ‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘that’s 
only our lunatic.’ It was, indeed, a 
poor fellow who had gone mad in the 
retreat; and they could meanwhile do 
nothing but carry him along with 
them.” Perhaps the weirdest of all 
the strange mixtures whom I met out 
at the front was a young fellow at a 
mechanical transport camp. 

His father was a Russian Jew, his 
mother was English, his grandfather 
was Dutch, and he himself was born 
in London and brought up in Glasgow. 
In a world of such widely international 
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disturbance you almost expected him 
to go off into effervescence, like a seid- 
litz powder. 

Amid the sorrows and the weariness 
of the times out there it was remark- 
able how closely laughter followed 
at the heels of tears. We had great 
fun over a colonel—not in our division 
—who was very unpopular. He did 
not know the depths of his unpopu- 
larity, but, deeming himself the best- 
beloved among his contemporaries, he 
was perfectly happy. One day, while 
he was sitting in front of his dug-out 
reading an old newspaper, a sniper’s 
bullet passed quite close, and went 
“pip” into the parados. He paid no 
attention, of course, for that was only 
a bit of the day’s work. But when an- 
other came, he thought it was an at- 
tention which carried civility a little 
too far. So he called a Scotsman to 
him, and said: “Go out, Jock, and nail 
that beggar.” Jock crawled out, glad 
of the diversion, stalked the enemy, 
“winged” him, and was running up to 
“feenish” him, when the German held 
up his hands and cried, “Mercy, Eng- 
lishman!” But Jock replied: “Mercy? 
Ye dinna deserve nae mercy. Ye’ve 
missed oor colonel twice!” I often 
wonder if Jock told the colonel how he 
had put it! Or is he still as happy as 
ever? 

It is told of Jock that, on another oc- 
casion, when a German held up his 
hands, after a good deal of dirty work 
with them, and said: “Mercy, English- 
man. I'll go to England with you!” 
Jock replied, grimly and coolly: “Ay, 
maybe. But, ye see, that’s no exactly 
whaur I was gaun to send ye.” 

I was always much impressed by the 
Wesleyans, whom I often met in pain- 
ful circumstances. I had never had 
anything to do with them till I came in 
contact with them wounded and suf- 
fering, but always most brave, patient, 
and truly religious. They bore their 
distresses without a murmur, and they 
died without fear. For they knew 
what they believed in. They had the 
gift of religion and the secret of a 
faith stronger than death. They were 
true mystics. I remember one day 
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standing beside one of them who had 
been very dangerously stricken. His 
eyes were closed, and he was whisper- 
ing continuously. I stooped down and 
listened. He was saying, over and 
over: “Oh, God, remember me, and 
help me to get well, for the sake of 
those I love at home.” 

I was turning to slip away quietly, 
when he opened his eyes and said: 
“Whoever you are, don’t go, sir. I 
was only speaking to God.” His re- 
ligion was so intimate a possession 
that he did not need to apologize for 
knocking at the door of love with his 
prayer. 

Nothing could be more touching, 
and often at the same time funnier 
than meeting men past military age 
who sometimes for the sake of their 
boys serving, had slipped into the 
ranks, mentally folding down a corner 
of their birth-certificate over the date, 
and salving their consciences, as did 
one, who said to me: “I told them I 
was thirty-four—but I did not say on 
what birthday!” I remember one old 
Scot, who could scarcely move, telling 
me: “I doot I'll hae to get oot o’ this, 
an’ awa’ hame. Thae rheumatics is 
no good in the trenches; and they’re 
girnin’ at me again.” Of course, he 
had “a laddie lyin’ up yonder,” and a 
nephew, and “a guid-sister’s brither,” 
and so on, like the rest. And of course 
if it were not for these pains he would 
be as good as ever he was? Some 
time later I met him in the rain, and 
asked how he felt now. “Oh,” said 
he, “I’m just fine the day. I seen my 
youngest laddie gaun up, and I'd a 
word or twa wi’ him. I'll be writin’ 
his mither the nicht aboot it. He was 
lookin’ grand. It was fine to get a roar 
frae him in the by-gaun.” 

I called on one old woman at home, 
and she told me that her husband had 
only the previous day, which was his 
birthday, gone off to France. “Eh,” 
said she with unction, “he’s a good 
man, my man. I often think I was a 
lucky woman to have sic a man. D’ye 
ken—he never told a lie!” “And yes- 
terday was his birthday?” I inquired. 
“And how old was he?” “He was 
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fifty-eight,” was her answer. But when 
I asked how this modern rival of 
George Washington had got into the 
army with such an age, she innocently 
replied: “Ye see, he said he was 
thirty-twa.” 

How these elderly men endured for 
any: length of time all the discomforts 
at the front was beyond understand- 
ing. They were, of course, frequently 
caught, when youth was more able to 
skip nimbly out of the way of death. 
The little, shell-swept graveyards at 
the front got many of them very soon. 

I spoke elsewhere, some time since, 
of some of the forgotten and over- 
looked departments of our army. There 
are plenty such, of course. But one 
cannot help recalling amongst them 
the battalion runners, who carry mes- 
sages over No Man’s Land, or any- 
where, from post to post, when air 
and earth are filled with hissing death, 
and who also act as guides up to the 
trenches. They are absolutely fear- 
less. This type varies from the gaunt, 
silent figure, that stalks before you 
like an Indian through the dark, to the 
garrulous youth who talks all the time 
over his shoulder as he goes. One 
of the latter was leading up our men, 
and the colonel said to him: “I hear 
that these dug-outs are wretched 
water-logged holes.” “Deed, they are 
that,” replied the guide. And then, 
gently, as if on a tender afterthought: 
“D’ye ken, sir, I’m often vexed for 
you; for I’m perfectly sure that you’re 
accustomed to something better than 
yon at home!” 

Another is the military policeman, 
who controls and guides the traffic at 
the cross-roads, and where there is 
danger of shells falling, in such places 
as the square at Ypres. There, 
amongst evidences of steady peril, 
stands this quiet man with the red 
band on his arm; and he steps for- 
ward to warn you that it is not safe to 
be there! I cannot forget one road, 
when we were moving up to the front. 
The stream of life flowing on towards 
the fighting area was like the Strand 
in London at its busiest. The police- 
man with uplifted hand was as power- 
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ful there as at home. In a moment, 
at the signal, limbers, guns, motor- 
lorries, ambulances, mounted men, and 
marching infantry stood motionless 
till permitted to go on again. 

The directions we got one day from 
an Irish policeman were unforgettable. 
He said: “It’s quite easy, your honor. 
You see, when you go into Albert, you 
don’t go into it at all. But you turn 
to the right, keeping well to the left 
all the way.” We thanked him, and 
trusted to Providence, as we are apt 
to do where there is nothing else that 
can be done; and, following our direc- 
tions in a general way, we reached our 
place in safety! 

Again, you will find, right up behind 
the front, the roadman, busy, coolly 
filling up holes that shells have made, 
and behaving just as though he were 
working on a stretch of the Trossachs, 
or patching up the rut-worn tracks that 
rain has damaged along by Loch 
Hourn. 

It is in the air branch of the service 
that chivalry remains most markedly. 
Of course, in our navy you still get it, 
when you find our men risking their 
lives and their ships to save drowning 
enemies. But in the air service there 
is a mysterious spirit of generosity be- 
tween foes that is almost as striking 
as the superlative courage of the com- 
batants. 

I saw, the other day, a very keen 
battle far up in the blue. Two Ger- 
man aeroplanes were being pursued 
by ours. I never hoped to see such 
skill in flying. They looped the loop; 
they dived; they rallied—they seemed 
to outdo the swallows in their art. 
Then one, winged, fell a great height, 
recovering quite near the earth, and 
crawling off, limpingly, managed to 
escape. Somehow we felt relieved, 
although he was a foe. The other, 
however, was driven down, like a blind 
thing. Every avenue of escape which 
he tried was closed, as if by the wings 
of eagles, by our airmen. But we were 
quite sorry on hearing that when he 
reached the earth he was dead, shot 
through the heart in the last staze of 
his flight. 














ON PATROL. 


These men are among the most won- 
derful we have. I saw two who had 
been six miles beyond the Gsrman 
lines. At about ten thousand feet in 
the air they had been attacked by en- 
emy planes, and their machine set on 
fire. Yet they came back, burned but 
undaunted, landing within our lines as 
though they had been at a picuic! And 
a young friend of mine, shot through 
the foot, probably lamed for life, told 
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me how, at a great height, he had been 
attacked. He swooned from his hurt 
and fell, but recovered consciousness 
in time to get his machine again in 
hand, and landed safely two hundred 
yards across our lines. 

There can be no braver hearts than 
those. Many a time we looked up at 
them, sailing overhead, and wondered, 
and the roughest Tommy sends a 
prayer with them as they go. 





ON PATROL 


He went to sea on the long patrol, 

Away to the East from the Corton Shoal, 
But now he’s overdue, 

He signaled me as he bore away 

A flickering lamp through leaping spray, 

And darkness then till judgment day, 


“So long! 


Good luck to you!” 


He’s waiting out on the long patrol, 

Till the names are called at the muster-roll 
Of seamen overdue. 

Far above him, in wind and rain, 

Another is on patrol again— 

The gap is closed in the Naval Chain 
Where all the links are new. 


Over his head the seas are white, 

And the wind is blowing a gale tonight, 
As if the Storm-King knew, 

And roared a ballad of sleet and snow 

To the man that lies on the sand below, 

A trumpet-song for the winds to blow 
To seamen overdue. 


Was it sudden or slow—the death that came? 
Roaring water or sheets of flame? 
The end with none to view? 
No man can tell us the way he died, 
But over the clouds Valkyries ride 
To open the gates and hold them wide 
For seamen overdue. 


But whether the end was swift or slow, 

By the Hand of God, or a German blow, 
My messmate overdue— 

You went to Death—and the whisper ran 

As over the Gates the horns began 


Splendor of God! 
Good-bye! 


We have found a man. 
Good luck to you! 











The Day of the Chemist 


By Jules Florin 


a committee to inquire what 

cures are desirable to advance 

pure science “and the interests 
of the trades, the industries and pro- 
fessions which particularly depend 
upon applied science.” This might 
have been better expressed. The most 
important thing is “pure science,” there 
is no “applied” science without it. Ig- 
norance of this is the reason, to a great 
extent, why England has fallen behind 
in the more modern manufactures and 
industries. It is true a time comes 
when, the pure scientist having made 
his discovery, it has to be applied to 
the practical purpose of making a new 
article sufficiently cheap to be used in 
a manufacturing process, which may 
revolutionize an existing industry. 
Money has to be risked by manufac- 
turers. English manufacturers have 
not been so enterprising and persist- 
ent as they would have been if they 
had had more faith in pure science. 

In 1880 a German chemist, Adolf von 
Bayer, discovered how to make artifi- 
cial indigo in his laboratory, but it cost 
too much. The German manufacturers 
took it up, and during seventeen years 
spent $5,000,000 until success was 
achieved; and they had the satisfaction 
of being able to compete with the In- 
dian plantations. They ruined the in- 
digo trade of India, which exported to 
the annual value of $17,500,000 in 
1896, but in 1913 only $300,000 worth, 
and Germany was exporting an annual 
value of over $70,000,000 with indigo 
at 3s. 6d. instead of 8s. the pound. Dr. 
F. A. Mason, writing in the Times some 
months ago, touched on this synthetic 
indigo, along with monazite, which is 
used in making gas mantles. He said 
that their mention with beet sugar, etc., 
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was not fortuitous, apropos of German 
industrial success and British failure. 
“The link connecting them all,” he 
said, “may be summed up in one word 
—chemistry. There is no branch of 
science, pure or applied, which has 
been so shamefully neglected in the 
past as chemistry. Practically all the 
important industries in which we have 
been left behind by Germany have 
been those in which the chemist is 
predominant.” 

The incandescent gas mantle is a 
good example of the transcendent im- 
portance of pure chemical research. 
Auer von Welsbach, in 1884, did not 
start out with any intention to im- 
prove the illuminating power of gas. 
Those who had done so failed. He was 
conducting a purely scientific investi- 
gation of the rare metals, and he no- 
ticed that some of their exides emitted 
an exceptionally brilliant light when 
incandescent. That was the beginning, 
but it needed money and enterprise, 
which German manufacturers supplied, 
to make the gas mantle a success be- 
fore the annual consumption of the 
mantles reached 300,000,000. 

There seems to be a notion, even 
amongst the educated, that the chem- 
ist is an ingenious experimenter who 
mixes things and then watches the re- 


‘sult, which may be something useful 


or a nuisance—a stink—just as it hap- 
pens. In fact, he is creative; he does 
not make imitation substances, like 
imitation jewelry, but the very same 
substances as Nature, only in greater 
quantities and more cheaply. The 
materials are Nature’s, but she has not 
combined them into existing sub- 
stances which it is useful or agreeable 
for man to possess. Artificial or syn- 
thetic indigo or madder are the exact 
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things the plants produce. The syn- 
thetic drugs are the same as those 
from the plants, built up on the same 
lines as Nature builds, though they 
were never in plants, except probably 
in the fossil plants from which we get 
coal tar. Adrenaline is a good exam- 
ple. It made bloodless surgery a pos- 
sibility and an actuality. This sub- 
stance was extracted for the first time 
in 1901 from the suprarenal glands of 
sheep and oxen. A pound weight 
could be obtained from 20,000 oxen. 
It was found that when injected under 
the skin, in exceedingly minute 
amounts, it contracted the arteries so 
violently that the blood was driven 
away from the parts on which the sur- 
geon was about to operate. The chem- 
ist then found out, not merely what it 
is made of, but how the materials of 
it are built up, and arranged in such 
order as to give it its qualities and 
make it the specific substance it is. 
They discovered its molecular struc- 
ture, the ground plan of the substance. 
This is not analysis. You can analyze 
the substance of which a house is 
built—bricks, mortar and so on; but 
that does not disclose the plan on 
which it is built. The chemist dis- 
covers how substances are built; and 
this he did with adrenaline. He knew 
both the materials and the plan, and 
he constructed an exactly similar pro- 
duct to Nature’s, and it was then put 
on the market under the name of 
suprarenine as a commercial success. 

To understand how this is done is 
to understand partly what pure sci- 
ence means, and how necessary it is 
for all our great modern industries. It 
is theory as to molecular structure. 
pure speculation without an atom of 
practicality about it; scientific imagi- 
nation as to the nature of atoms and 
molecules, that not even the micro- 
scope reveals, which has resulted in 
synthetic chemistrv. It is not possible 
here to trace the history of those theo- 
ries, which beean about sixty years 
ago. The chemistry of that time acted 
on a theory now obsolete, that the 
products of the wonderful chemistry 
of animals and plants could not be re- 
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produced without the vital processes. 
That is a theory which synthetic chem- 
istry has entirely abolished, and now 
compounds that are found in no ani- 
mal or vegetable organisms are pre- 
pared by the chemist, which, on that 
old theory, ought to be impossible. But 
if the theory cannot be shortly ex- 
plained, a moral can quite easily be 
drawn, and it can best be done in the 
words of Prof. Alexander Findlay, in 
whose excellent book, “Chemistry in 
the Service of Man,” is to be found 
a popular exposition of the theory of 
synthetic chemistry. He says: “But 
while the theories of molecular struc- 
ture and constitution gave the guid- 
ance necessary for the altogether phe- 
nomenal development of organic 
chemistry during the past sixty years, 
that development could actually take 
place only through the genius, the en- 
ergy, and the persistence of hundreds 
of zealous workers who devoted them- 
selves to the task of synthetizing and 
elucidating the constitution of thou- 
sands of organic compounds, and it is, 
therefore, only natural that it is in 
that country, Germany, which amongst 
all other countries, has been conspicu- 
ous for its recognition of the import- 
ance of such investigations, and for 
the encouragement which it has given 
to them, that we find the industries 
dependent on synthetic organic chem- 
istry chiefly flourishing.” 

Though it is well known that the 
first synthetic dye was made by Sir 
W. H. Perkin in this country, it is 
Germany which now makes out of coal 
tar, which a hundred years ago was a 
useless waste material and a nuisance, 
two-thirds of all the synthetic dyes 
now made, which amount to the an- 
nual value of $100,000,000. It is ex- 
actly the same story as regards the 
numberless synthetic drugs and per- 
fumes which, in many cases, are the 
identical substances to which the ac- 
tive properties of plants or the per- 
fumes of flowers are due; though 
others are merely substitutes and imi- 
tations. Antifebrin, phenacetin and 
one of the latest, aspirin. are amongst 
such drugs; and the toilet soaps tell 
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of the value of the perfumes in arti- 
cles of commerce. What was once 
merely distilled from plants and flow- 
ers is now made in the chemical la- 
boratory, after the recipe supplied by 
Nature herself to the investigating 
chemist. 

We may refer to two other chemical 
processes. These are the obtaining, 
or fixation as it is called, of nitrogen 
directly from the air; and the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid or oil of vit- 
riol. The importance of nitrogen lies 
in the manufacture of agricultural fer- 
tilizers; nitrogenous compounds must 
be applied to the soil if the products 
of the land are to keep pace with the 
growing population; and the natural 
sources of those compounds are being 
exhausted—coal and saltpetre are 
amongst them. Chemists have ad- 
dressed themselves to this problem, 
and the result is that there are now 
several commercial methods by which 
atmospheric nitrogen can be made to 
combine with other substances or ele- 
ments. Almost every civilized coun- 
try but the United Kingdom is devel- 
oping these nitrogen industries. We 
are still using our coal for obtaining 
ammonia, and we export coal and get 
it back at a high price in fertilizers. 
It is said we have not cheap enough 
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electric power, but this appears not 
to be true, according to those who have 
studied the question. And Germany is 
producing synthetic ammonia which 
does not depend on cheap power. We 
are simply not making the effort to 
produce substances of vital import- 
ance to us. 

England was once the chief pro- 
ducer of sulphuric acid, which is used 
in most of the great chemical and met- 
allurgical industries, explosives being 
amongst the rest. Great Britain now 
only ranks third, and this is because 
she still uses processes of which the 
most that can be said is that they are 
not eutirely superseded. In 1831 Pere- 
grine Philips, a vinegar manufacturer, 
of Bristol, made a discovery which it 
was believed would in a few years 
supersede the old method of produc- 
tion. But seventy years passed, and, 
in Prof. Frankland’s words, then “the 
ability and persistence of the technical 
chemists in one of Germany’s greatest 
chemical works succeeded in develop- 
ing the discovery of Peregrine Philips 
into a successful industrial process.” 
Thus it came to pass that England took 
third place where for many years she 
had held the first. Yet it must be well 
understood that our chemists of the- 
ory have been second to none. 





AFTER-DAYS 


When the last gun has long withheld 
Its thunder, and its mouth is sealed, 
Strong men shall drive the furrow straight 
On some remembered battlefield. 


Untroubled they shall hear the loud 
And gusty driving of the rains, 

And birds with immemorial voice 
Sing as of old in leafy lanes. 


The stricken, tainted soi] shall be 
Again a flowery paradise— 

Pure with the memories of the dead 
And purer for their sacrifice. 


Eric CHILMAN. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ITH your permission I will 

WV read it now,” replied Fitch. 

He broke the sea] and read 

the Spanish letter. It pur- 
ported to give an unwilling consent to 
the betrothal of Senorita Ysabella Car- 
rillo and Captain Fitch, provided the 
latter would become a Catholic and 
swear allegiance to Mexico. This un- 
willing consent rested on the prefer- 
ence of Ysabella. 

“I agree to your conditions,” an- 
swered Captain Fitch. “I scarcely 
would expect you to receive me as a 
son-in-law knowing so little of my 
family or history. It is really a com- 
pliment to me. Gracias, Don Joaquin 
Carrillo.” 

The two men sat down in the cabin, 
and the captain entertained his future 
father-in-law. Fitch showed daguer- 
rotypes of his parents and his certifi- 
cate of graduation from Harvard Col- 
lege to his visitor. He also showed 
letters of introduction from Mr. Welles 
—the Boston merchant and consignee 
of the Venture’s cargo. He translated 
his mother’s last letter; which inter- 
cepted him at Acapulco from Captain 
Cooper’s ship sailing from Boston. 

Don Joaquin departed a little more 
resigned to his future son-in-law. 
“Fitch might have construed his let- 
ters to suit his own whim, but the 
likeness of his parents, whom he re- 
sembled, the extensive cargo on board 


the ship and his college certificates 
were convincing proofs of his veracity 
and position in life, even without -tak- 
ing into consideration his intellectual 
and commanding appearance,” thought 
the visitor. “Come to-morrow after- 
noon to vespers in the chapel, and I 
will make arrangements with Padre 
Menendez to baptize you,” advised 
Don Joaquin, as he left the brig, think- 
ing that if Ysabella was determined to 
marry the American the sooner the 
marriage was consummated the better, 
and the wedded couple well started on 
their wedding voyage before the gov- 
ernor’s return to San Diego. 

Dona Ignacia Carrillo still cherished 
the hope that Governor Echandia 
would return and stop Captain Fitch’s 
proposed marriage with her daughter. 

“At last!” soliloquized Fitch, as he 
placed Don Joaquin’s lettter of con- 
sent in his safe. “Once married, and 
Ysabella on board the Venture, let the 
Governor storm. His term of office 
expires next year, and then the lion 
will be deprived of his claws.” 

At vesper service in the Chapel of 
the Presidio the family of Don Joa- 
quin assembled with Lieutenant Do- 
mingo Carrillo, the don’s brother, who 
would act as godfather on this occa- 
sion, and the Pico family as witnesses, 
their minds attuned to resignation by 
the urgent appeal and decision of Ysa- 
bella, to receive their future American 
relative into their exclusive family 
circle, yet stil] regretting the absence 
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of the governor, who might have 
turned the wheel of fate in his own 
favor. 

Captain Fitch reached the chapel 
with his friend Captain Richard Barry, 
from the Vulture, and Monsieur Max- 
imo Berestain, an officer from the 
French brig Comete. 

Father Menendez entered the chapel 
in his sacristian robes. Captain Fitch 
and Lieutenant Domingo Carrillo took 
their places before him. The captain 
bowed his head over the waste bowl 
and the priest poured holy water from 
a silver shell over his blonde hair. 
Father Menendez received the captain 
into the Catholic church, naming him 
“Don Enrique Domingo Fitch.” Cap- 
tain Henry Delano Fitch was now Don 
Enrique Domingo Fitch, and a mem- 
ber of the Catholic church, brought 
into the fold by Dan Cupid. Thus the 
dashing Captain overcame the first 
barricade to the citadel of his desires. 
And his betrothal to Senorita Ysabella 
Carrillo was recorded in the matrimo- 
nial register of the chapel in the pres- 
ence of witnesses. He was now at 
liberty to approach the object of his 
adoration. And in halting Spanish ac- 
cents he inquired for Ysabella’s health 
since she met with the accident at the 
Wishing Well. 

The small company of witnesses 
pressed around them, extending con- 
gratulations to Fitch. “When you 
have sworn allegiance to the govern- 
ment you will be truly one of us,” said 
Don Joaquin Carrillo. “Come and dine 
with us and bring your friends, the of- 
ficers.” 

The Captain accepted the invitation 
for himself and friends, and they 
passed out of the Presidio. 

Ysabella wore a single pink Castil- 
ian rose in the blue-black braids of 
glossy hair behind her dainty ear. Her 
vivid beauty was set off by a tunica of 
India lawn which was confined at the 
waist by a pink zerape that blended 
with the exquisite fineness of her skin 
and the splendid breadth of her black 
brows. A black China crepe shawl, 
fringed and embroidered, draped her 
slender form, and partially concealed 
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her white gown, and her glossy tresses 
were crowned by a graceful mantilla. 
Never had she seemed so charming, 
so fascinating to Captain Fitch. 

At the dinner table Don Joaquin 
made a little speech that showed his 
apprehension regarding the betrothal. 
“T think it advisable, Senores, not to 
announce the betrothal of my daugh- 
tetr and Captain Fitch too publicly at 
present. Captain Fitch is a foreigner, 
and the governor may consider him an 
undesirable addition to this commu- 
nity in these uncertain times. I would 
not have consented to the betrothal, 
but Ysabella was so determined that 
I could not stand in the way of her hap- 
piness.” 

After dinner the lovers stepped into 
the patio. “My queen,” said Fitch, 
taking Ysabella’s arm. “My Castilian 
Rose, this is too much happiness. 
Look! I have brought a symbol to 
bind your promise to me.” He took 
from his pocket a little velvet box and 
unclasping it displayed a handsome 
emerald ring set with diamonds. 

“Beautiful,” murmured Ysabella, 
“yet I would have kept my promise 
without the symbol to bind it,” prom- 
ised the girl, gravely. 

“Try it on. It fits your finger ex- 
actly. The circle means love without 
end,” he whispered. 

“Without end,” repeated Ysabella 
softly. In the semi-darkness of the 
afterglow Captain Fitch pressed his 
lips to those of his promised wife in 
the rapture of a tender embrace. 

“Tt is sweet to have a singing bird 
in my heart in place of a heavy 
weight,” confided Ysabella, softly. 

“My Rose,” whispered the captain, 
“a bird shall always sing in your heart 
by my wish.” 

“Shall we sail, indeed, to that far- 
off Boston city of your home?” she 
asked, incredulously. 

“Certainly. I will take a run up 
the coast and buy more hides. In a 
few weeks I shall secure a full cargo. 
Will you be ready then?” 

“It seems like sailing to the other 
side of the world, yet I will go with 
you.” 














YSABELLA 


“The saints speed the day, Rose of 
my soul!” 

“We must join the company,” said 
Ysabella, and together the lovers en- 
tered the sala where the officers 
waltzed with Dona Ignacia and Beni- 
cia to the music of Don Joaquin’s 
violin. The betrothed couple joined in 
the dance with Senores Andres and 
Pio Pico, also Dona Eustaquia and Es- 
tafana. 

Late in the evening the dons and 
officers bade “Adios” to their host and 
hostess, and Senorita Ysabella, the 
queen of the fandango. 

“You’re a lucky dog!” declared 
Captain Barry, as the officers rowed 
to their brigs. 

“Fortune favors the brave,” re- 
marked Berenstain. 

“I can stand any old epithet,” 
returned Fitch, “since I have won the 
prize.” 


CHAPTER X. 


The Interrupted Wedding and 
Elopement. 


Captain Fitch felt an undertone of 
anxiety in the flood-tide of his emo- 
tions. It tore at his heart and urged 
him with primal warnings to conclude 
his business and hasten his departure 
from California during the reign of 
Governor Echandia. He directed Mr. 
Hatch to prepare the Venture sailing 
at once and made a parting call on 
his betrothed bride. 

“T shall sail up the coast, anchor at 
San Pedro, Santa Barbara and Mon- 
terey, and conclude my exchange of 
cargoes with all dispatch,” explained 
Fitch to Ysabella. 

“I beg you not to sail to Monterey,” 
entreated the girl in sudden alarm. 

“Why not?” 

“Some excuse might be made by the 
governor for detaining you there.” 

“Very well, I will respect your 
wishes. And no doubt I can secure a 
cargo from the Missions near the 
other ports. ‘Discretion would be the 
better part of valor’ in a strange coun- 
try. I will return as soon as possible 
and take you from San Diego and the 
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vicinity of the lion’s claws. I have 
brought a necklace of pearls to you, 
and think they will match the pearls 
of your sister Dolores’ wedding gift. 
They came from Virmond’s collec- 
tion,” and he clasped the jewels round 
Ysabella’s white neck. 

“Exquisite,” breathed the girl. “I 
will tell an ave on each pearl every 
night for your safe and quick return,” 
she promised. 

“Adios, my Rose, and do not forget 
the circle without end,” begged Fitch, 
tearing himself away. 

The weeks passed quickly, but to 
Ysabella and Captain Fitch they 
dragged with anxiety. No one could 
tell how soon the governor might re- 
turn to San Diego and frustrate the 
plans of the lovers. 

Captain Fitch narrated his success, 
with Father Olivia Martin at San 
Diego Mission, to Father Peiri at San 
Luis Rey. The friar inspected his 
cargo and gave the shipmaster a large 
order. 

“How is it that you are allowed to 
visit unfortified Missions?” asked the 
missionary. 

“Through Don Virmond’s interven- 
tion,” replied Fitch. “He has great 
influence with the governor.” 

From the harbor of San Pedro, 
Captain Fitch rode to San Gabriel 
Mission and gained more hides. The 
thrifty Father Boscana held in stor- 
age many hundred hides from his vast 
herds for adventurous shipmasters. 
Captain Fitch kept his sailors busy 
preparing the hides, and when he 
had secured a cargo large enough for 
a return voyage he joyfully ordered 
sails set for the south. 

Senorita Ysabella stitched and em- 
broidered her wedding garments, and, 
with her mother’s help, fashioned a 
white silk tunica cut from the same 
roll as Dolores’ wedding gown and 
sent by Captain Fitch. 

A few days later the Venture 
rounded Point Loma and stood up the 
bay. Captain Fitch was rowed ashore 
and hastened to Carrillo House, where 
he was warmly greeted by his be- 
trothed bride. 
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“You came in answer to my pray- 
ers, Don Enrique,” welcomed Ysa- 
bella. “The governor has sent a let- 
ter to his aide, my uncle Domingo, 
that he will return to San Diego next 
week.” 

“So soon!” exclaimed Fitch. “I 
heard your prayers.” 

“Let us be married this evening and 
take time by the forelock,” suggested 
the captain. 

“If you wish,” answered Ysabella, 
urged by her anxiety. 

“T will consult with your parents at 
once,” proposed Fitch. 

Don Joaquin entered the sala with 
Dona Ignacia. They greeted their 
visitor, and he explained his plan to 
them. They agreed that if the wed- 
ding was to be consummated it should 
be done at once. 

“T will go to the Presidio and ask 
Padre Menendez to perform the cere- 
mony this evening;—and the least 
said about it the better,” advised Don 
Joaquin warningly, as he left the sala. 

Captain Fitch went to the office of 
the Collector of Customs and paid his 
duties; then he obtained a marriage 
license from the alcalde and was 
rowed to his vessel to complete ar- 
rangements for leaving the port on the 
morrow. 

The crescent moon had not yet ap- 
peared above the horizon. The pue- 
blo of San Diego seemed asleep. A 
horseman dismounted in front of Car- 
rillo House, accompanied by another, 
and disappeared within. A  dark- 
robed priest followed on foot and en- 
tered also. Don Pio and Don Andres 
Pico, with their mother, Dona Eus- 
taquia, were already assembled. 

Captain Fitch and Senorita Ysabella 
Carrillo stood before Father Menen- 
dez with gathering confidence in their 
hearts. Soon they would be husband 

‘and wife. Captain Barry as best man 
and Benicia as maid of honor stood 
beside them. 

Father Menendez, breviary in hand, 
began the ritual, when the door of the 
sala burst open and Lieutenant Car- 
rillo rushed in. 


“Stop!” he exclaimed. “This cere- 
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mony must not proceed!” 

Captain Fitch turned upon the lieu- 
tenant. “By whose authority?” 

“By the authority of Governor 
Echandia,” replied the aide resolutely. 

Captain Fitch and Ysabella looked 
at each other in dismay. 

Dona Ignacia folded her arms re- 
signedly. “I have expected it,’ she 
whispered to her husband. 

Don Joaquin remained silent. 

Ysabella clung to the captain’s arm. 

“What is the charge?” demanded 
the prospective bridegroom. 

Lieutenant Domingo Carrillo opened 
a document. “This is a copy of the 
decree issued by Governor Echandia 
in Monterey. It states that no for- 
eigner can marry in the territory of 
California without a special license,” 
explained the aide. 

“Tyrant!” exclaimed Fitch. 

Ysabella burst into tears. Views of 
a nunnery flashed on her mind’s eye. 

“Go on with the service, Padre,” 
commanded Fitch . 

“I dare not,” answered the priest. 
“The governor would report me to 
Mexico and have me excommunicated 
from the church. I dare not proceed 
with the ceremony.” 

A buzz of voices from the witnesses 
drowned the dialogue. 

“Why don’t you run away with me, 
Don Enrique?” suggested Ysabella, 
while a sudden gleam of hope lighted 
her eyes. 

“Yes, Captain Fitch, there is a way 
out of this tangle. And there are 
other countries where laws are not so 
strict in this respect. I will go with 
you if you desire and complete the 
ceremony in South America,” volun- 
teered Menendez in a low tone. 

Captain Fitch was not the man to 
hesitate. “Carisima, it shall be done,” 
he decided. “The good friar has rec- 
ommended a very feasible way out of 
this difficulty. Gracias, Padre Menen- 
dez,"’ added Fitch in a relieved tone. 
“But, cara mia, will your parents con- 
sent ?” ; 

“They must not be told,” warned 
Ysabella in an undertone. 

“Very well! We will apparently be 
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resigned to the governor’s edict. I 
will make a parting call on you to- 
morrow and then set sail for Boston. 
Be read 

“This is unfortunate for you,” in- 
terrupted Don Pio Pico, addressing 
Fitch. 

“Yes, but what can a man do?” in- 
terrogated the captain. 

“Nothing,” replied Pio Pico, 
less——” 

“Unless what?” asked Fitch with 
suppressed vehemence. 

“Sh!” uttered Don Pio, warningly. 
“T will confer with you to-morrow noon 
at the big rock on the bay shore.” 

“Uncle Domingo, why did you come 
just at this time?” asked Ysabella, 
suspiciously. 

“I was told that Captain Fitch pro- 
cured a marriage license to-day. And 
when the governor’s decree was hand- 
ed to me by special messenger after- 
ward, I knew that I must be up and 
doing, or his excellency would cut off 
my official head.” 

Captain Fitch expostulated against 
the fateful edict with sundry maledic- 
tions on the governor’s head. “It will 
be impossible for me to obtain the 
special license under existing circum- 
stances, cara mia,” informed Fitch to 
his betrothed before the assembled 
friends. “I will make a farewell call 
on you and your parents to-morrow. 
Adios!” and he departed with Captain 
Barry. 

“Have courage, my daughter,” ex- 
horted Father Menendez in a sympa- 
thetic voice. ‘Remember the old ad- 
age, ‘All’s well that ends well.’” 

Dona Ignacia threw her arms 
around her daughter. “It is all for 
the best, my dear,” she soothed. “The 
thought of your going to the end of 
the earth with a foreigner was en- 
tirely against my wishes and judg- 
ment.” 

“Stay with your friends, cara mia,” 
urged Don Joaquin, taking his daugh- 
ter’s hand and patting it tenderly. 
“Here you will have every security, 
comfort and happiness and a high so- 
cial position.” 

Ysabella smiled through her tears. 
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“Yes, padre and madre, it may be all 
for the best.” She was resigned 
seemingly, to the situation. Her aunt 
Dona Estaquia condoled with her in 
like manner. “It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good,” she quoted. 

“Yes, auntie,” agreed the girl, dry- 
ing her eyes. 

Don Pio Pico in saying “Adios” to 
his cousin found an opportunity to 
whisper in her ear. “I will see you 
at vespers to-morrow. Do not fail 
me if you wish for happiness.” 

Ysabella smiled gratefully. 
had ever a good heart for 
friends.” 

That night Ysabella felt a sense of 
fear overpowering her. On her 
knees she prayed silently for strength 
to withstand the uncertainty of her 
future in this unpremeditated plan of 
an elopement. Her vivid imagination 
urged her thoughts to a high pitch of 
emotion. 

The reproach of her brother and sis- 
ter, the deep dishonor of her parents, 
whose daughter would have tarnished 
their hitherto unstained house with 
her disgraceful act, these thoughts 
sank into her heart. Her unprece- 
dented act of proposed rebellion in 
her home, the taunts of her friends, 
the direful account of her shocking 
misdeed would be recited in the whole 
province, with imprecations on her re- 
bellious head. 

“Do not cry, Ysabella mia,” con- 
soled Benicia, opening her sleep-laden 
eyes. “When Captain Fitch has 
sailed away from San Diego, you will 
forget him and think of some one more 
important in California.” 

“You are a dear little comforter,” re- 
turned Ysabella, snuffing out the can- 
dles. 

Early in the morning after the 
interrupted wedding, Captain Fitch, 
having passed a sleepless night, paced 
the upper deck of the Venture debat- 
ing with himself in regard to his pro- 
posed elopement with his betrothed. 
“The Spaniards will think I am a 
worse fellow than Captain Bradshaw 
of the ship Franklin. I have paid my 
customs dues and am not attempting 
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to evade the law. But if I slip away in 
the night, carrying off the Flower of 
the pueblo with me, they will call me 
a villain. 

“My business in California would 
be ruined. I could not hope to return 
and exchange Boston goods for the 
coveted hides. Mr. Welles would be 
greatly disappointed in my business 
integrity; and the Missionaries would 
look upon me with distrust and disap- 
proval. I might even be forbidden to 
enter a California port again; or worse 
than that, I might be seized and im- 
prisoned. 

“But there is Ysabella! I must 
think of her and her happiness. She 
is giving up more than I in her pro- 
posed relinquishment of friends and 
in facing the disapproval of her par- 
ents and the church. She hates the 
governor and shrinks from him. And 
I would be a coward to leave her on 
shore to fight out her misery and dis- 
appointment alone. 

“There is Virmond!” he muttered, 
halting suddenly in his impatient stride 
and glancing toward the Vulture. “T’ll 
consult with him at once. I can trust 
him. And I must not leave Ysabella 
to fight her battle alone.” 

He rowed to Virmond’s vessel. The 
shipowner had sailed recently from 
Lima in his ship the Leonar. Vir- 
mond sailed south in the Clarita, one 
of his trading ships bound south, leav- 
ing Captain Barry in charge of the 
Vulture in San Diego Bay. Don En- 
rique Virmond and wife had received 
invitations to Captain Fitch’s wedding 
but they thought it prudent for state 
reasons to be absent from the cere- 
mony. 

“Buenos dias,” greeted Virmond, 
genially to Captain Fitch. “Did you 
come for congratulations ?” 

“Not yet,” answered Fitch. 

“El diablo! What is in the wind?” 
asked the diplomat. 

“A special license, which I, of all 
persons in California, cannot obtain,” 
replied Fitch. 

“The governor is up to your Ameri- 
can speed,” declared Virmond, after 
listening to Fitch’s explanations. “You 
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cannot carry off the Flower of the 
Province.” 

“T can, and I will,” exclaimed Fitch. 

“Not run away with her!” protested 
Virmond. 

“The lady herself 
urged Fitch. 

“You certainly have put your foot 
in the lion’s mouth, if not your head,” 
prophesied Virmond. 

“A little mouse may gnaw and 
break the governor’s rope.” 

“What do you propose?” asked Vir- 
mond. 

“Make a farewell call on the Carrillo 
family and sail out of the harbor, re- 
turning under cover of the night. Pio 
Pico has privately offered to assist 
me. I shall meet him at noon on the 
bay shore,” explained Fitch. 

Virmond listened to the captain’s 
plans. “None but the brave deserve 
the fair,” he reflected. “Is your brig 
supplied with provisions for a long 
cruise P” 

“No,” replied Fitch gloomily. “I 
intended to take on supplies to-mor- 
row.” 

“There will be no time, if you per- 
sist in your mad scheme. Rather than 
allow an American lover and the belle 
of San Diego to perish on the ocean 
for lack of food and water I will lend 
you the Vulture. Captain Barry has 
just supplied her with provisions,” of- 
fered Virmond generously. 

“Guardian Angel, you will have a 
high seat in Heaven!” 

“T will see Captain Barry at once 
and tell him my wishes and send some 
provisions to your brig. We have a 
large supply.” 

“Barry is a friend of mine and will 
not act the traitor,” asserted Fitch. 

“Another reason has occurred to me 
for your not eloping in your own brig 
—a state reason,” explained the dip- 
lomat. 

“What next?” 

“Governor Echandia might order 
your brig detained at any port in South 
America for such a flagrant breach of 
Spanish regulations, and yourself and 
bride imprisoned,” declared the ship- 
owner, impressively. 
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“You certainly are my guiding star,” 
responded Fitch. 

“I would hate to see two innocent 
runaways landed in a nunnery and a 
prison just for the sin of loving each 
other,”’ declared Virmond, humorously. 
“But remember, I am no party to this 
affair. Captain Barry has full charge 
of my ship, with authority to make 
any port he chooses,” warned the ship- 
owner, with his finger on his lips, in- 
dicating secrecy. “Good luck to you!” 
he offered, carefully. 

“Gracias, and adios, good Angel,” 
replied Captain Fitch, disappearing 
over the ship’s rail. 

Don Pio Pico sat in his saddle by 
the big rock on the bay shore when 
Captain Fitch stepped out of his boat 
there at noon. “I thank you for your 
offer of assistance,” said Fitch. 

“One good turn deserves another,” 
returned Pico. “I have not forgotten 
when you came to my assistance in 
rescuing me from the pirates. And I 
am anxious to relieve the anxiety of 
my cousin. I have noticed that you 
have gained her love. And it seems 
cruel to make her suffer by Echandia’s 
jealous decree,” confided Pico. 

“I did not expect you would con- 
sider my feelings in this matter, but, 
if you have sympathy for your cousin 
I am deeply grateful,” replied Fitch. 

“On this account I agree to help 
you. What do you propose to do?” 
asked Pio Pico. 

“I will make a farewell call and 
stand out to sea, returning after 
dark,” answered Fitch, seeing he 
could trust Pico. “But how to bring 
Ysabella to the shore without detec- 
tion——”’ 

“There I will serve you for her 
sake,” interrupted Pico. “I will meet 
my cousin at vesper service and ad- 
vise her. Have a boat waiting here. 
It is best I should not be seen in your 
company,” he warned, riding swiftly 
away. 

Captain Fitch rode to Carrillo 
House, where Ysabella waited in sus- 
pense. 

Don Ignacia and Don Joaquin were 
present at the parting of the lovers. 
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Therefore Ysabella made no sign of 
intended rebellion to parental author- 
ity. The girl was pale with excite- 
ment, and her heart throbbed heavily. 

Captain Fitch bade a courteous fare- 
well to Don and Dona Carrillo, thank- 
ing them for their hospitality and con- 
sideration to him, a foreigner. The 
young man tenderly pressed the hand 
of his betrothed bride, who trembled 
with excitement. 

“Here is your ring,” offered Ysa- 
bella, taking the emerald from her 
finger by order of her mother. 

“The ring is not mine; it is yours 
forever. May Senorita Ysabella keep 
her ring?” asked Captain Fitch def- 
erentially of the mother. 

“Yes,” agreed Dona Ignacia, “if she 
wishes,” thinking it would be an easy 
matter to secrete the emerald on the 
arrival of the governor. 

Captain Fitch replaced the golden 
circlet on Ysabella’s finger. ‘Without 
end,” he whispered softly. 

“Without end,” repeated the girl, as 
Fitch clasped her fingers and left the 
house. 

All the remainder of the day after 
Captain Fitch’s parting call Ysabella’s 
mind was assailed with tormenting 
fears. Her maidenly reticence was 
driven against her will toward the 
younger man. There was no neutral 
ground on which she could rest. Either 
the hated governor, with his stilted 
ceremoniousness, or the attractive for- 
eigner must be her choice. And there 
was no time for lengthy debates with 
her conscience. Captain Fitch’s ship 
would sail at once, and she would be 
left to an unhappy fate. 

“The church will reach out a men- 
acing hand, weigh me in its spiritual 
balance, find me wanting, and excom- 
municate me from the solace of my 
religion,” she thought. “I shall be an 
outlaw—thrust out from my associates 
and religious customs. And at the end 
of my rebellious life, if I begged for 
an opportunity to make my atonement, 
St. Peter, himself, the keeper of the 
gates of Heaven, would hurl my soul 
into purgatory, pronouncing a judg- 
ment for which no penance of eternal 
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regrets would avail. Forever ban- 
ished!” 

Snatching a lace mantilla, she 
wound it around her head, threw a 
China crepe shawl over her shoulders 
and fled from the haunting specter in 
her room. Joining Benicia in the sala 
she bade “Adios” to her mother and 
left her home to attend vespers. As 
she passed out, she threw a parting 
glance of sadness and longing toward 
her mother, who returned it with a look 
of satisfaction, in prospect of the 
union of the House of Carrillo with 
that of the governor, and pride in her 
daughter’s beauty. 

Ysabella responded absently to the 
litany. She looked anxiously around 
the chapel for her cousin Pio Pico, 
who seemed absorbed in his devo- 
tions. 

After service, Estefano Pico took 
Benicia’s arm. “Tell me about the 
governor’s decree. I overheard mother 
talking about it,” begged Estefano, 
curiously, as Ysabella walked down 
the hill with Pio Pico. 

“My padre has ordered silence in 
the household regarding the decree,” 
replied Benicia, with girlish interest. 
“But I will whisper to you that Ysa- 
bella is nearly frantic about it. Her 
face will soon be as long as Methuse- 
lah’s.” 

“What a sympathetic 
are!” exclaimed Estefana. 

“Ysabella should stay at home and 
not think of wandering off with a for- 
eigner, when she can do so much bet- 
ter in matrimony at home,” retorted 
Benicia, revealing her mother’s views. 

“But Captain Fitch is handsome and 
rich too,” remarked Estefana with 
girlish loquacity. In cheerful gossip 
of — affairs the girls descended the 
hill. 

“Quick!” called Pio Pico in an un- 
dertone, leading Ysabella down the 
hill. “My horse is hitched yonder.” 
They sped along in the gathering 
darkness. Pico offered his hand and 
Ysabella mounted lightly into the sad- 
dle. He sprang after her and gave 
his horse a vigorous lash with his 
riata. The startled animal flew down 
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the road on the bay shore, and Don 
Pio drew up at the big rock. 

A boat was approaching the shore. 
Don Pio led his cousin to the boat and 
placed her within it. 

“Ah! Captain Barry,” he greeted, 
“my cousin is safe with you.” 

“T will take good care of the senor- 
ita,” replied Barry, pulling at the oars 
with a sailor. 

“Adios and good luck,” offered Pio 
Pico to his cousin. 

“Gracias and adios,” 
Ysabella tremblingly. 

Captain Fitch paced the Vulture’s 
deck, impatiently consulting his watch. 
“They should be here soon. Her father 
watches her like a cat.” 

A splash of oars came over the 
swell of the waters, and a boat rode 
alongside the Vulture’s hull. “Who's 
there?” shouted Fitch. 

“Boat ahoy!” spoke the welcome 
voice of Captain Barry, and in the 
next minute Ysabella was in the arms 
of her lover. 

“Heart of my heart, they did not 
snatch you from me forever!” he re- 
joiced, 

“Nay, Enrique,” breathed Ysabella. 
“They thought I was resigned to the 
fate they marked out for me. They 
knew not the purgatory into which 
they were leading me.” She clutched 
her throat and flamed at the thought 
of her prospective hated union with 
the governor. “Together, Enrique, at 
the end of many happy years hence. 
we will descend into purgatory and 
work out our atonement,” she confided. 

“Aye, together,” agreed the cap- 
tain. “Many years hence we will go 
and receive our punishment for being 
happy on earth.” 

“We must sail at once,” said Fitch 
to Barry, “and keep well out to sea. 
The bird has flown. But a snare may 
yet be set for her. I don’t need to 
suggest the best course to you.” 

“T will take you away from the 
coast in a very short time,” replied 
Barry, turning to give some orders. 
“Up anchor and all sails set!” he 
shouted. 

“Come into the cabin, Light of my 
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eyes,” invited Fitch, leading Ysabella 
down the companionway. 

“Why is Captain Barry sailing your 
brig?” inquired the girl when she had 
reached the cabin. 

“This is not the Venture, cara mia. 
My first officer, Mr. Hatch, will take 
her to Lima for me. She passed Point 
Loma this afternoon. We are guests 
of Captain Barry, carisima.” 

Ysabella looked questioningly at her 
lover. 

“No one will molest Don Virmond’s 
brig,” explained Fitch, answering the 
question in his companion’s eyes. “Are 
you happy?” 

“Thou art my happiness,” Ysabella 
replied, nestling in his arms with a 
sigh of relief. 

“I adore thee,” replied Fitch. “Mia 
Rosaria, the rose, the rose of love has 
blossomed in my soul. It stands grace- 
ful and delicate, a perfect flower, giv- 
ing forth a subtle incense that enwraps 
me in a dream of bliss. Unseen, un- 
known by the peering crowd, the rose 
of love, tinged with the hue of life, 
spreads its delicate petals watered 
by sweetest kisses.” 

“You are a poet,” responded Ysa- 
bella happily. 

“Thou art my inspiration,” replied 
the lover. 

“We have each other,” replied Ysa- 
bella. 

“My Rose,” whispered the lover, 
pressing his lips tenderly to those of 
his promised wife.” Captain Fitch 
placed his betrothed in a chair and 
pulled a bell rope. “You need some 
refreshments after your strenuous 
flight. Bring dinner for four,” he or- 
dered the cabin boy. “Senorita Car- 
rillo will dine with Captain and Mrs. 
Barry and myself.” The boy disap- 
peared and soon brought steaming hot 
food which he set on a stanchioned 
table. 

The shipmaster of the Vulture en- 
tered the cabin with his wife, who wel- 
comed Ysabella to the brig. They 
dined together and _ congratulated 
themselves on the success of the plan. 

“You do not object to my ordering 
dinner just once,” apologized Fitch to 
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Barry. “I felt a little anxious, you 
know, and forgot that I was not in 
my own ship.” 

“T will excuse a little kindness like 
that,” laughed Barry jovially. 

“Captain Barry would not allow me 
to go ashore and meet you,” asserted 
Fitch to Ysabella. “Some trap might 
have been arranged for me; if your 
escape was noticed. Your cousin 
seemed honest in his speech; but Cap- 
tain Barry insisted that ‘Discretion was 
the better part of valor.’” 

“The authorities would have no ex- 
cuse for detaining me,” laughed 
Barry. 

“Did they miss you when you left 
the pueblo, cara mia?” 

“No, Enrique. Benicia was too busy 
gossiping with Estefana to notice when 
Pio and I left them,” replied Ysabella. 
“T shudder to think of my padre’s and 
madre’s anger when they discover my 
absence.” 

“We shall soon sail beyond them,” 
assured Captain Barry. “I will wit- 
ness your marriage at the first port in 
South America, that I think advisable 
to call. This is your cabin, Senorita 
Ysabella, with my wife. Make your- 
self at home. Captain Fitch and I will 
bunk in the second cabin. Goodnight 
and pleasant dreams.” 

“Buenos noches, Idola mia; I will 
leave you to make up that sleep and 
rest which anxiety has deprived you 
of late,” and Captain Fitch took leave 
of his betrothed. 

Ysabella smiled confidingly and 
pressed her lover’s hand in mute con- 
fidence, as he withdrew. 

Mrs. Barry threw her arms around 
her guest’s waist and gazed at her 
sympathetically. “Do you feel any 
regret in leaving your home, dear 
girl? You are leaving much besides 
the prospect of social honors, my hus- 
band tells me.” 

“Do not mock me with social hon- 
ors!” cried Ysabella, her eyes flash- 
ing fire. “Give me tenderness and 
that rare and involuntary respect that 
seems to place me on the throne of a 
goddess in the most sacred altar of 
Don Enrique’s affections. I wish to 
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keep my place in his heart of hearts, 
secure in his loyalty, sure of his de- 
votion. In that sacred retreat is a 
mine of wealth, a treasure of love, 
more valuable to me than the empti- 
ness of stern and stilted ceremony of 
a governor’s wife. I am so glad to 
sail with you, dear Mrs. Barry. You 
will be my duena, will you not?” she 
entreated. 

“Certainly, dear, I will take charge 
of you until I give you to your hus- 
band.” 

“Gracias,” replied the guest. 

Ysabella, standing at the junction 
where two roads met, passed by the 
Road of Living Death that clogged the 
mainsprings of energy, closed the 
Springs of Happiness that watered the 
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Tree of Life, and paralyzed ambition 
and hope in the human heart. 

She entered the road of Happy Life 
that caused the blood to bound in the 
pulses and made the heart throb with 
ecstasy of congenial companionship 
with the close relationship and cama- 
raderie of loyal lovers assisting each 
other in meeting the exigencies along 
Life’s journey. Happy Life inspired 
ambition to develop and the intellect 
to expand, encouraged and cherished 
by tenderness of the emotions, the 
living springs that feed the soul. 

Onward sped the Vulture, blown by 
fortunate breezes, so thought Captain 
Fitch, as he paced the deck with his 
friend, Captain Barry. 

To be continued. 





Bret Harte 


By Ina Coolbrith 


What wizardry is this? What necromance? 

These forest-aisles, these mountains grim and vast? 
These shadowy forms and faces that advance 
From out the misty past? 


The old familiar faces, how they crowd! 
Like ghosts returning from the farther shore! 
These Beings without being, yet endowed 


With Life forevermore. 


Each in my own life-weft has woven part, 
Whether or grave or gay; unkept or shorn; 

This one, “The Luck” they call him, stole my heart 
The day that he was born. 


With these I sat beside the camp-fire’s glow 

And heard, through untaught lips, old Homer tell 
The Tale of Troy, till with the falling snow 
God’s last white silence fell. 
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I knew the cabin in the lone ravine 

Where she, the Fallen, far from mart and men, 
Watched by the stricken, and, unknown, made clean 
Her garment’s hem again. 


And these, the Partners in world-storm and stress 
With faithful love, unknowing selfish aim; 

The friendship pure that grew not hot nor less 
Through good or evil fame. 


These, too (I loved them!) reckless, debonair, 
That life and fortune staked upon a cast; 

The soul itself held lightly as the air, 

To win or lose at last. 


I tracked the mountain trail with them; the sweet 
Cool smell of pines I breathed beneath the stars; 
The laugh, the song I heard; the rhythmic feet 
To tinkle of guitars. 


I knew the Mission’s fragrant garden-close, 
Heavy with blooms the wind might scarcely stir, 
Its little laughing maid—Castilian rose !— 

And saucy speech of her. 


I knew them all—but best of all I knew 
(Who in himself had something of all these) 
The Man, within whose teeming fancy grew 
These wondrous histories. 


I see him often, with the brown hair half 
Tossed from the leaning brow, the soft yet keen 
Gray eyes uplifted with a tear or laugh 

From the pen-pictured scene. 


And hear the voice that read to me his dear 
Word-children—and I listen till I seem 
Back in the olden days; they are the near 
And these are but a dream. 


O Prince of Song and Story! Thee we claim 
The first and dearest, still our very own! 

We will not yield the glory of thy name 

Nor share thy laureled throne! 














Germany at the Bottom of Every War 


for Twenty Years , 


By Q. Picard 


in this writing which has not been 

understood, said, or even hirted 

by any writer, editor, lecturer, or 
strategist during the four years this 
great war has gone on. I have lived 
in Germany, France, Russia and Eng- 
land, and J speak the languages of all 
these countries. Also I have been a 
student of world events. And it has 
been my very great and constant as- 
tonishment that no one seems to under- 
stand how far and deep Germany has 
played the game, or the trick psy- 
chology her imperialistic rulers use 
with the rest of the world as with her 
own people to play it. 

First let me make this statement, 
and it is true, extraordinary as it may 
seem, that Germany has instigated 
and fostered every war that has oc- 
curred during the last twenty years. 
And during that time let it not be for- 
gotten that Germany has covered the 
world with spies and propaganda. 

Let us go back to the fracas in the 
Transvaal. The Boer war meant the 
birth of the German navy. Germany 
had already Kiel from little Denmars, 
and had built the famous canal. The 
Kaiser visualized a German fleet there. 
But at that time his power over the 
German people was not so great as to 
command them to whatever he willed. 
To build that fleet he needed an ex- 
cuse, and he found it through the 
Transvaal war. 

Recall a certain incident during that 
period when a British vessel ordered 
a German from a forbidden route. The 
German vessel was not there by ac- 
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cident. It was the Kaiser’s cue for 
turning to the German people and 
saying: “No nation can command us 
from the seas. We must have a navy 
to protect our vessels.” And the Ger- 
man people responded unanimously. 

There, back of all, is reason for the 
Boer war, effected unquestionably 
through the instrumentality of German 
agents. What did it matter to the 
Kaiser and his war party if the British 
should get the Transvaal. Germany 
had already questioned British gen- 
eralship and had smiled up her sleeve 
at British organization—and this was 
a way of determining it. In German 
psychology one must always allow for 
supreme German conceit. Germary 
believed that once she was ready and 
wanted anything British she could have 
it. This applied easily enough to the 
Transvaal. Moreover, it would be a 
fine field for rebellion, this conquered 
country, against British rule, when 
Germany was ready to strike her blow. 
The public will be more generally able 
to understand and believe this with 
the disclosing recently of the rea! ‘- 
behind Roumania’s entry into the pres- 
ent war. 

Germany wanted Roumania’s rich 
harvest lands. The Czar in secret col- 
lusion with the Kaiser promised the 
little country a million and a half Rus- 
sian soldiers for assistance if she 
would join the allies. She did, and the 
Czar left her to fight it out alone 
against the Hun hordes, for whom she 
was no match. Remember, also, that 
the Transvaal war enriched Germany. 

About five years after this affair in 
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Africa came the Russian-Japanese 
war. It is impossible with any careful 
consideration of this melee not to rec- 
ognize the hand of the German war 
party as initially involved in it. More- 
over they had every reason to want it 
to take place. Though England and 
Russia were not allies at that time, al- 
ready Bernhardi had prophesied in his 
book that Germany would have to bat- 
tle France, Russia and England entente 
—and unquestionably German leaders 
had long thought the same thing. 

They had attempted to influence as 
far as possible the civil life of Russia 
through the immigration of represen- 
tative “efficient” Germans, who en- 
tered all branches of Russian endeavor, 
investing sufficient capital to give them 
power. They sought to control the 
banks, the newspapers, the pulpits and 
the industries most vital to a nation in 
war-time. They installed themselves 
carefully in every niche of politics. 
They cultivated Russia as the tape- 
worm cultivates the body. They as- 
siduously assisted Russian autocracy 
in prosecuting every liberal idea which 
sprang in the hearts of the Russian 
people. 

But whatever the evidence, the Ger- 
man imperialist prefers a crisis for any 
particular revelation or advantage he 
is attempting to bring about, providing 
he, himself, does not suffer by it. The 
Russian bear was so enormous that in 
spite of all possible disorganization he 
was still a question-mark to the Ger- 
man mind. So the Japanese-Russian 
war was started to see how he would 
really act. And again, while it must 
inevitably weaken Russia, this war 
meant the enriching of Germany 
through the enormous sale of war sup- 
plies—Russia being almost unprepared 
in that respect—and consequently the 
further development of war facilities 
within the German empire. 

On the other hand, France and Eng- 
land, whom Russia was obliged to call 
upon to finance the war, were practi- 
cally so much at loss in consequence. 
The Kaiser, who was getting ready to 
tear treaties like “scraps of paper,” 
figured that any nation might repudi- 
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ate such war debts, and so that it 
might easily be lost money. By pre- 
tending friendly interest and lending 
German officers to advise Russia, this 
war likewise gave Germany opportu- 
nity to study and estimate with mathe- 
matical exactness the entire Russian 
military machine. In fine, it afforded 
her an intimate knowledge of the 
clumsy Russian bear she could have 
achieved no other way. 

The knowledge gained induced a 
change of tactics. Anyway, the pre- 
paration of Russia for German victory 
had entered an entirely new phase. 
The German war lords wanted a Rus- 
sia that would render itself helpless 
through revolution, that would fal] to 
pieces in the hands of Russian military 
masters during any prolonged war 
crisis. And Russia was ripe for just 
such meddling. German propaganda, 
which can be exceedingly clever, 
achieved for the time the measure of 
its purpose in the Russian revolution of 
ten years ago. 

But the Kaiser did not intend this 
revolution should be successful. He 
used it merely to increase the revolu- 
tionary spirit among the great masses 
of the Russian people, so that they 
would be ready to rebel when a revo- 
lution in Russia would mean most to 
the German war lords. 

It is known diplomatically that the 
Kaiser at that time advised the Czar 
to grant the revolutionists everything. 
And then when they had subsided, be- 
lieving in the Imperial promise, it was 
the Kaiser again who boldly enjoined 
the Czar to give them nothing, and 
who offered a million German soldiers 
to grind the rebellion into earth. 

It was an indignity which no people 
could ever forget or forgive a sover- 
eign. It left the Czar incapable of 
holding Russia in a great war. It ar- 
ranged for complete disorganization 
of the Russian empire whenever the 
Kaiser was ready to start his fight 
for supremacy of the world. 

Without the Russian revolution or 
without the Boer war the present great 
conflict could not have taken place. 

During all this time Germany had 
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been inculcating Austria as deeply as 
possible with the principles of Prus- 
sianism. Followed the taking over of 
Bosnia and MHerzogowina. Though 
these were Slav States the Czar merely 
blinked an eye. The Kaiser felt he 
_could try out such small things suc- 
cessfully, though not yet ready to light 
the big conflagration. Also the Ger- 
man princess married to the Czar was 
constantly looking out for German in- 
terests. 

Morocco was the next burning spot 
on the map. To what end did the sov- 
ereign war lords of Germany engineer 
this affair between France and Spain. 
The French and Spanish were both 
Latin people, their countries joined, 
they were natural allies. When France 
and Germany fought, Spain would be 
apt to assist the French. The Morocco 
mix-up, then, was necessary to Ger- 
many in order to create lasting ill-will 
between two nations whose friendly 
tendencies might mean combination 
against the Kaiser. France got Mo- 
rocco, the Kaiser a part of Congo, and 
Spain got nothing out of the melange 
except untold expense and suffering. 
And the Spanish are an exceedingly 
proud nation, with a long memory for 
wrong. 

If any one doubts Germany’s hand 
in these matters he has only to look 
a little deeper than an eyelash into the 
intimate and unbiased records of those 
days; he has but to witness the Ger- 
man propaganda and eternal spy sys- 
tem of the present, sowing sedition in 
every country of the globe. 

The Kaiser greed had always cov- 
eted the country of the Balkans, the 
reason for which is geographically ap- 
parent. But the Balkan country held 
wonderful fighting people. It was 
highly important then to impoverate 
them, to reduce their ranks to the crip- 
pled and the starved. So the German 
war lords lighted the match to the Bal- 
kans, who with a little provocation af- 
ter whipping Turkey flew at one an- 
other’s throats. Greece got a large 
piece of the pastry and Roumania 
stepped in and took Do Brudija. This 
left Bulgaria a bitter enemy of the two. 
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Any time Germany needed her assist- 
ance she had only to promise her Do 
Brujida back again. And though she 
put it in the mouth of the world that 
France was the banker of Europe, she 
had become extremely wealthy selling 
war supplies to all these nations whose 
different quarrels she had promoted. 
Consider now the matter of Tripoli. 
Italy must be reckoned with as a foe 
of Austria. And with the Kaiser’s 
great war assuming proportions in the 
near future, it would be an excellent 
plan, as in other cases, to weaken Italy 
with a minor war, to use up her 
finances and her men. Also, war would 
betray her military weaknesses. And 
the German war lords did not conceal 
their delight when they thought they 
had discovered that the Italian army 
was almost entirely lacking in brains. 
They had chuckled in just the same 
way over Russia. They were playing 
the world and believed themselves 
finding advantages, besides reducing 
their enemies, with at the same time, 
monetary gain for themselves from the 
sale of their ever-increasing output of 
war supplies. Wherever there was 
room for discontent in another nation, 
German agents took care of the seed. 
It was at the Kaiser’s instigation that 
two years before the present war Rus- 
sia revoked autonomy for the Jews. 
Within the Kaiser’s own kingdom there 
was only one sore spot. The Duchy of 
Brunswick was ruled by a Duke who 
had admired Bismarck and who did 
not like the Kaiser. So the Kaiser, 
ever ready to sacrifice anything for 
power, took his daughter by the hand 
and invited Brunswick to marry her. 
I will dwell now a moment on the 
boasted internal German “system.” I 
have slept with Germans, eaten with 
them, discoursed with them, prayed 
with them, and have belonged to their 
labor unions. I know their so-called 
“good laws,” and how little they bring 
in real happiness, and I want to state 
without prejudice, but with knowledge, 
that the whole German system is cam- 
ouflage, that its benefits are merely 
reapings for the State taken from the 
hands of the people, who are given 
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them a moment to make and keep them 
content under the iron hand waiting 
to lead them to death. The old-age 
pension law, state insurance, the mini- 
mum wage, the roadhouses established 
by the government, where free meals 
can be obtained by tramps—the much 
vaunted fourth class in railroads—do 
these mean the same as they do in Eng- 
land or any country where the individ- 
ual is free? In Germany such things 
amount only to “feeding the animals” 
in order to keep the revolutionary spirit 
down. Meanwhile the underhand of 
the German government proceeds to 
take everything away from the Ger- 
man citizen in taxation. But he must 
be made to feel that he is being treated 
well; no doctrine of revolution must 
creep into his veins, free speech must 
die on his mouth when it occurs, he 
must recognize the Kaiser first, last 
and always, as the God who is looking 
after him and who can do no wrong. 

Should he speak of his poverty, his 
long hours, taxation, should he men- 
tion the fact that in England he can 
command three times his wage, it is 
pointed out to him the good laws un- 
der which he lives, some of which 
England has not. He is then told to 
go and live in England if he chooses, 
but that wherever he goes he cannot 
help but be true to Germany as being 
the most wonderful country in the 
world. 

There is no socialism in Germany, 
nor has there been during the war. The 
Kaiser permits some things merely be- 
cause they resemble liberties, but the 
moment they appear dangerous he 
crushes them beneath his heel. Wit- 
ness the recent German strike. It was 
allowed only for the sake of camou- 
flage. And the idea that Socialism 
was becoming a very strong element in 
Germany previous to the war was pur- 
posely fostered by the heads of the 
Empire so as to keep other countries 
off their guard. 

Nor is there really, in finality, a 
German parliament, except as it obeys 
the orders of the autocrats. Parlia- 
ment or no parliament, the war party 
must rule. 
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German autocracy, however, knows 
its people. It has an infinite faith in 
propaganda, and is clever enough to 
use it on its own as well as others. 
How can the German baby help but be 
a Kaiserite when from the moment of 
his birth the good things of Kaiserism 
are ground into his intelligence. An 
autocracy must have patriotism. Con- 
sequently patriotism is created by a 
perfect system of camouflage. In any 
country the intelligence of the mass is 
their hearts. And nothing is easier 
than to take hearts and fool them to 
death. The revolutionary spirit must 
not be permitted to think, else it might 
realize it did not possess freedom. 
Therefore it is choked with “pater- 
nality” and a few advanced laws which 
amount only to bunting. 

If a tramp arriving at a German 
roadhouse, and, accepting the hospi- 
tality of that institution, dares to ex- 
press his misery in words, he is very 
quickly told by the master of the place, 
under instruction of the German em- 
peror, that he has no right to criticise 
a government which provides him a 
free meal and a shave. What other 
government would treat him so well? 
Such benevolence does not cost the 
German war lords much, and it keeps 
the masses fooled and in subjection. 

The fourth-class on railroads is ex- 
actly the same camouflage. Usually 
this fourth-class means standing room 
only—for very frequently no seats are 
provided. But the German higher-up 
will point out that no other country 
has such convenience. 

And so it goes right down the line. 
It is by such system and suggestion 
the German autocracy attaches its peo- 
ple to the established doctrine of 
State. All over the German Empire it 
will be proclaimed that so much 
money—an enormous amount—has 
been spent during the year bettering 
the conditions of the people. Reading 
this, the people think they must have 
received the benefits, and probably 
wonder why their condition is so bad. 
But such things furnish hope—hope in 
the German government—and that is 
all that is necessary in autocracy. The 
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German working man is taught to fig- 
ure, “Well, we have this and that, and 
in France they haven’t.” 

As a matter of fact, nothing is done 
by the government inside or outside 
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tion system was established with this 
in mind. Their sports partook of it, 
their endowed industries, always un- 
der the directing hand of the Kaiser. 
And religion was made play its part, 


too, a cruel, blinding and hypocritical 


of the empire except with the one idea 
part, indeed. 


—war. Their wonderful transporta- 





FACING THE GULF 


Facing the sudden gulf, the silent 
Precipice where the pathways stop, 

Where flame by flame the silver constant 
Lamps of our lives to darkness drop, 


Life would I praise, this sentient being, 
Careless, unpraised, unplumbed delights, 

Movement and speech, hearing and seeing, 
Sleep and awakening, days and nights. 


Glory to Life in all things lovely, 
Birds and lithe beasts and flowers and trees, 
Praise in the marvelous joy of Beauty, 
Nameless contents and ecstasies. 


Praise to the power within the creature 
Creative, hand and brain and will 
Toiling through enless Time in rapture, 

Failure, achievement, seeking still. 


Father of Life, with songs of wonder, 
I praise Thee, even to this end, 
Love unto Thee all loves surrender, 
From Whom they flow, towards Whom they tend. 


Mine is Thy Will, I yield the spirit 
Still on Thine errand without cease 


Gladly to run, or to inherit 
In Thine eternal dwelling place. 


MarcareET L. Woops. 























The Contest for Acquiring the North 


West Territory 


By Fred Lockley 


Oregon was the “Oregon Rang- 
ers.” It was organized at Sa- 
lem, and held its first drill on 
March 11, 1844, at the Oregon Insti- 
tute, now the Willamette University. 
Thomas D. Kaiser was captain, J. L. 
Morrison first lieutenant, and F. C. 
Carson ensign. 
This organization saw little active 
service and was soon disbanded. 
The first United States troops to be 
stationed in Oregon were two com- 
panies, L and M, of the First Artillery, 
under Major John S. Hathaway. They 
were stationed at Fort Vancouver; 
therefore, Fort Vancouver is the old- 
est military post in the Pacific North- 
west. A military reserve was made 
here by the Secretary of War on Jan- 
uary 29, 1848, consisting of ten miles 
square. Colonel] William Wing Lor- 
ing commanded the Regiment of 
Mounted Rifles, the second body of 
Federal troops to arrive in Oregon. 
These do not include military explor- 
ing expeditions such as the troops un- 
der Captain Meriweather Lewis and 
Captain William Clark, who were 
here in 1805 and 1806, nor the troops 
with Fremont. Col. Loring was di- 
rected to define the limits of the mili- 
tary reservation at Vancouver. On 
October 31, 1850, on behalf of the 
United States, the Colonel defined the 
limits of the Vancouver Military Res- 
ervation to include an area of 16 
square miles, subject to any and all 
valid claims of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany and others as set forth in the 
treaty between the United States and 
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Great Britain, signed on July 17, 1846. 
By instructions from the War Depart- 
ment, in compliance with the protest 
of the settlers, the Vancouver Military 
Reservation was reduced to an area 
of one square mile in place of 16 
square miles, on October 29, 1853. 
The boundaries were defined in gen- 
eral orders issued December 8, 1853. 
Prior to the reduction in the area, set- 
tlers had constantly moved upon the 
reservation with the consent of the 
commanding officer that they be there 
temporarily, and had then refused to 
leave. 

When the size of the post was re- 
duced to one square mile the settlers 
tried to jump the claim of the United 
States. The troops were away from 
the fort chasing Indians, so the set- 
tlers laid claim to the land. So annoy- 
ing had the situation become that on 
November 3, 1853, the Commanding 
Officer at Fort Vancouver issued the 
following orders: 

“Notice is hereby given to al] con- 
cerned that the military reservation 
made around this Post on the 31st day 
of October, 1850, under the orders of 
the War Department for and in behalf 
of the United States Government by 
Col. W. W. Loring, is still in force and 
virtue. The War Department has not 
reduced the limits, nor have they in- 
dicated what portion they will retain 
should they determine hereafter to 
make it less than its present boun- 
daries. Persons are therefore forbid- 
den to trespass upon it.” 

A little later the following orders 
were issued: 
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“Headquarters Fort Vancouver, 
Wash. Ter., Dec. 8th. Orders No. 77. 
In obedience to the instructions of the 
Secretary of War conveyed to the 
Commanding General, Department of 
the Pacific, on October 29, 1853, the 
following described lands containing 
640 acres are reserved for military pur- 
poses: Commencing at a cedar post 
branded with the letters U. S. on the 
bank of the river near the boat land- 
ing. and extending ‘from this point for 
1200 yards up the river to a similar 
post branded with the letters U. S., 
thence a little over a mile and a half 
on a line running north 21-30 east to a 
cedar post described as above, thence 
south 21-30 west to the point of com- 
mencement. The line marking the 
front of the reserve extends to the 
channel of the river and cedar posts 
marked with the letters U. S. are 
placed at intervals along its boundar- 
ies. By order Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bonneville, B. D. Forsythe, 1st Lt. 4th 
Infy Adjutant.” 

Not unti] January 15, 1878, was this 
reserve finally approved by executive 
orders. Volumes of interesting his- 
tory could be written from the old rec- 
ords at Fort Vancouver, particularly 
from those of First Lieutenant C. F. 
von der Brusche and from the manu- 
scripts of Chaplain Franz J. Feinler 
of the First Infantry. 

When the Post was first established 
it was officially named by Major 
Hathaway, its first commandant, on 
May 15, 1849, “Camp Vancouver.” 
Shortly thereafter, to prevent confu- 
sion on account of the Hudson Bay 
Post being named Fort Vancouver, it 
was renamed Camp Columbia, because 
it was on the banks of the Columbia 
river. On August 12, 1850, it was of- 
ficially christened “Columbia Bar- 
racks.” General Orders Number 20, 
issued in 1853, changed the name to 
Fort Vancouver. On April 5, 1879, 
the War Department made still an- 
other change in its title, calling it Van- 
couver Barracks, which name it still 
retains. 

In 1846 the Tenth Military Depart- 
ment was created, consisting of Ore- 
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gon and that part of the two Mexican 
provinces of California of which the 
United States had control. In 1848 the 
Tenth Military District was divided 
into two districts, the Tenth embracing 
California and the Eleventh including 
all of Oregon except Southern Oregon. 
These were officially designated the 
Pacific Division. In 1853 the Pacific 
Division was discontinued, and the 
Department of the Pacific was formed, 
which embraced all the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains, except Utah 
and New Mexico. In 1858 the Depart- 
ment of California was established, 
and the title Department of the Paci- 
fic was given to Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Headquarters were  estab- 
lished at Fort Vancouver with General 
Harney in command. On June 17, 
1865, the Department of the Pacific 
became the Department of the Colum- 
bia, with headquarters at Vancouver. 
On August 6, 1866, headquarters of 
this department were removed to 
Portland. Ten years later, on August 
26, 1876, headquarters of the Depart- 
ment of the Columbia were moved 
back to Vancouver. 

On account of constant agitation by 
other communities to have the head- 
quarters removed from Vancouver, a 
board of officers was appointed on 
Nov. 11, 1901, to settle the question 
without fear or favor on its merits. 
They reported that because Vancouver 
occupied a strategic position at the 
junction of the Columbia and Wil- 
lamette valleys, not far distant from 
the junction of the Columbia and 
Cowlitz valleys, with both rail and 
water transportation to and from the 
Inland Empire, with tide water to the 
Pacific and with rai] communication 
to Puget Sound, the Willamette Valley 
and California, that in their opinion 
Vancouver Barracks should be made 
a permanent post for headquarters, 
and that twelve companies of infan- 
try and two batteries of artillery be 
permanently located here. They rec- 
ommended that there should be 30 of- 
ficers’ quarters, one non-commissioned 
officers’ quarters and 8 barracks re- 
modeled, and that 4 new barracks 
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should be built here. 

The present strength of the garrison 
is as follows: The Quartermaster’s 
Corps, with one officer and 34 enlisted 
men; Medical Department, with 1 of- 
ficer and 8 enlisted men; Signal Corps 
with 1 enlisted man; Post Non-Com- 
missioned Staff with 4 enlisted men; 
Third Company Coast Artillery Corps 
with 1 officer and 94 enlisted men; 
Headquarters of the Second Battalion 
with Companies E and F of the Sec- 
ond Engineers, with 4 officers and 144 
enlisted men, and 57 unassigned re- 
cruits. The Twenty-first Regiment is 
still carried on the rolls, but has been 
on the Mexican border for a consider- 
able time. 

Because Vancouver, commanding as 
it does the 250,000 square miles of the 
mighty Columbia River Basin, is the 
logical point for troop mobilization to 
defend the mouth of the Columbia 
river, it is not to be supposed the War 
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Department will impair its efficiency 
in any way, particularly as there are 
14 companies of regulars in the work 
of coast defense on Puget Sound, with 
a territory of approximately 40,000 
square miles to defend, while with a 
territory of 250,000 square miles in the 
Columbia River basin there are but 
three companies of coast defense 
troops at the mouth of the Columbia 
river. There are 23 companies of 
regulars in the coast defense along the 
California coast. Vancouver Barracks 
is the key to the Columbia, as approx- 
imately 50 per cent of our rail lines 
converge here, thus giving great mo- 
bility to the troops stationed here. 
Large bodies of troops can be handled 
here to advantage, so it is not to be 
supposed that the United States gov- 
ernment will in any way diminish the 
value of this defensive point by mak- 
ing it less important as a military post 
than it has been in the past. 
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I think the buildings tall are grand, 
With polish, heat and fume; 
But I am longing for the land 
Of sunshine, air and room. 
The pines and canyons call me back 
To life around my mountain shack. 


I have enjoyed the limousines, 
In livery sublime; 
But I am sighing for the scenes 
Where I will have to climb, 
Or hold fast in the old stage-hack 
That jostles by my mountain shack. 


I like the pavements, level, straight, 
Without a gulch or bluff; 
But I am starting for the state 
Whose roads are steep and rough, 
Up to whose jagged peaks a track 
Leads winding from my mountain shack. 


W. HupspetuH. 











How to Read the Bible and Under- 


stand It 


(The Watch Tower and Bible Tract Society) 


P | %O THE average reader the 
Bible, aside from its history 
and plain moral teachings, is 
often as much a closed book as 

though written in a dead language. 

Some, however, understand the Bible. 

What is the secret of their knowing 

that which to many is hidden from 

view? 

Though the means of understanding 
the Bible is not known to all, yet it is 
so simple that a child can grasp it. We 
will endeavor to make it plain. There 
are numberless passages in the Bible 
which, as they are read, have no sense 
whatever. We will take a specimen 
verse. In reading this verse, think ex- 
actly what it says, and you will real- 
ize how preposterous the statement is. 
We refer to Isaiah 2:2, which reads: 
“The mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established in the top of the 
mountains . .. and all nations shall 
flow into it.” 

It is manifestly absurd to think of 
a gigantic literal mountain being set 
up on top of the other mountains, and 
also of nations becoming fluid and 
flowing up hill and into or even unto 
a solid mountain! What is the matter? 
Is it that the Bible is absurd, or is 
there something that we do not yet 
understand? It is the later thought. 
In sending forth his word in the Bible, 
God so arranged things that the real 
meaning should be hidden from all 
except consecrated, conscientious, 
heart-and-soul Christians who would 
care enough about him to be willing 
to go to some trouble to find out what 
his Word means. This strange verse 


means something very important, and 
we are going to tell you how to un- 
derstand it. God himself shows how 
to understand. To the thoughtful 
lover of his Word, the Lord explains 
his own mysteries. 

Here is the explanation of the sym- 
bolism in Isaiah 2:2, and also some 
other verses to practice on: In one of 
the Old Testament prophecies there is 
described a great image, and a stone 
which came and struck the image in 
the feet, broke them up, destroyed the 
entire image and ended by becoming 
a great “mountain,” which filled the 
whole earth. (Daniel 2:31-44.) God 
immediately explains that this “moun- 
tain” signified a great “kingdom” 
which should fill the whole earth. 
From this we see that for the word 
“mountain” in a passage where it does 
not make plain sense there should be 
substituted the word “kingdom,” and 
then the verse will disclose its hidden 
meaning. It is like translating from a 
foreign language. 

Now make the substitution, remem- 
bering that the phrase “the Lord’s 
house” means “Christ and the Church” 
—and the verse will read thus: “The 
kingdom of Christ and the church 
shall be established over the king- 
doms, and all nations shall join it.” 
This will take place when the kingdom 
of God is established in power on 
earth. 

Try it on another verse, Isaiah 11:9: 
“They shall not hurt nor offend in all 
my holy mountain.” Substitute the 
proper meaning, and the verse reads: 
“They shall not hurt nor offend in all 
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my holy kingdom.” Try it again: 
“The mountains shall melt like wax at 
the presence of the Lord.” (Psalm 
97:5). Think of the effect of heat 
upon a mountain. If high, the moun- 
tain would gradually melt down flat. 
So an autocratic kingdom affected by 
internal troubles, such as in Russia, 
comes down from being proud, lofty, 
autocratic, and becomes lowly. Mak- 
ing the substitution, you will see that 
the verse reads: “The kingdoms shall 
melt like wax (come down in trouble 
from autocracy to true democracy) at 
the presence of the Lord.” 

Here are a few more passages to 
practice on: 

“They shall say to the ‘mountains,’ 
Fall on (cover, or protect) us.” (Luke 
23:30.) “The ‘mountains’ shall drop 
new wine” (new teachings.) (Joel 
3:18). “The ‘mountains’ shall bring 
peace to the people.” (Psalm 72:3.) 
“I am against thee, O destroying 
‘mountain.’ (Jeremiah 51:25.) “In 
this ‘mountain’ shall the Lord of hosts 
make unto all people a feast of fat 
things.”—Isaiah 25:6. 

In this way, by the Bible itself, it is 
firmly established that the word ‘moun- 
tain’ frequently signifies ‘kingdom.’ 
Try this method in all Bible passages 
which you find containing the word 
mountain, and note the verses where 
the substitution makes the passage 
read more plainly; for wherever God 
has covered the meaning up there is 
something important for his true child- 
ren to know. 

We will now try another word. Let 
us take “earth,” as in Psalm 82:5: 
“All the foundations of the earth are 
out of course.” What does this verse 
mean? That the planet earth has no 
foundations is plain from the divinely 
inspired passage: “He hangeth the 
earth upon nothing.” (Job 26:7). 
What, then, does the word earth in 
Psalm 82:5 signify? Let God himself 
explain it, through the Bible; for our 
Heavenly Father has _ explained 
enough such hidden-meaning words 
for us to understand much that once 
was dark to us. In Psalm 89:14, God 
tells us that justice and judgment are 
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the establishment or foundation of his 
throne; and the context of Psalm 82:5 
tells us of a disordered state of justice 
and righteousness in the Hebrew civi- 
lization of that day. Note Verses 2 
and 3: “How long will ye judge un- 
justly, and accept the persons of the 
wicked? Defend the poor and father- 
less; do justice to the afflicted and 
needy.” It is not that the foundations 
of the planet earth are out of course, 
but the justice-and-righteousness foun- 
dations of society, civilization, the 
prevailing order of things or state of 
affairs. 

Now substitute for the word earth 
the meaning intended, and the verse 
makes perfect sense. It then reads: 
“The foundations of ‘society’ are out 
of course” or “The foundations of 
‘civilization’ are out of course.” In 
each case the thought is the same, but 
to some minds one word may express 
the thought more clearly than the 
others. It is only natural that these 
symbols should be used; for just as a 
mountain is a prominent part of the 
physical earth, so a kingdom is a 
prominent part of human society, the 
symbolic earth. This method of sub- 
stituting the thing signified for the 
symbo] is just like making a transla- 
tion from the Latin or some other lan- 
guage. 

Let us now practice on some Bible 
passages containing the word “earth” 
used with a hidden or symbolic mean- 
ing. First let us try Amos 9:5: “The 
Lord God of hosts is he that toucheth 
the ‘land’ (earth), and it shall melt.” 
Substitute the meaning intended, and 
the verse reads: “‘Human society’ 
shall disintegrate, or change its form, 
or “ ‘Civilization’ shall be leveled 
down,” just as society, the social struc- 
ture, civilization, has begun to disinte- 
grate in Russia. 

This time let us practice on Zepha- 
niah, 3:8, 9: “All the ‘earth’ shall be 
devoured with the ‘fire’ of my jealousy. 
For then (afterwards) will I turn to the 
people a pure language, that they may 
all call upon the name of the Lord, 
to serve him with one consent.” But 
in the proper meaning for the quoted 
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words, and the passage reads plainly: 
“All ‘society’ shall be destroyed in a 
trouble due to God’s jealousy; after- 
wards he will turn to the nations the 
unadulterated truth, that (understand- 
ing the Bible) they may serve him 
(not. to be divided into many religions, 
but) with one consent (as one great 
world-wide church.”) 

Practice a little more on these pas- 
sages: 

“The ‘earth’ is full of the goodness 
of the Lord” (Psalm 33:5), a pro- 
phecy of the future. “He ariseth to 
shake terribly the earth.” (Isaiah 
2:19.) “For behold I create a new 
‘earth.’” (Isaiah 65:17.) ‘The Lord 
hath forsaken the ‘earth’ (Ezekiel 
8:12). “ ‘Earth’ shall pass away.” 
(Matthew 24:25), “O ‘earth, earth,’ 
hear the word of the Lord!”—Jere- 
miah 22:29. 

Now take another word, “sea.” The 
sea is the volatile, restless, troubled, 
stormy part of the planet. As regards 
human society, the Lord tells us that 
“the wicked are like the troubled sea.” 
(Isaiah 57:20.) From this and other 
passages we understand that in pro- 
phecy the word “sea” signifies the 
“wicked,” the “discontented masses,” 
the “restless, lawless classes,” as con- 
trasted with the law-abiding and the 
more contented and conservative peo- 
ple, who are spoken of as the “earth.” 

Practice on this passage in Luke 
21:25: 

“The ‘sea’ roaring.” Give the word 
“sea” its intended meaning and the 
phrase reads: “The ‘discontented 
masses’ roaring out their discontent,” 
or “The ‘wicked classes’ clamoring.” 

Then try these passages: 

“There was no more ‘sea.’” (Reve- 
lation 21:1.) “We will not fear, though 
the ‘earth’ be removed and though the 
‘mountains’ be carried into the midst 
of the ‘sea.’” (Psalm 46:2. “He re- 
buketh the ‘sea.”” (Nahum 1:4.) “I 
will shade the ‘earth’ and the ‘sea.’” 
—Haggai 2:6. 

Just as the word “earth” signifies 
“society,” the word “eathquake” 
means a destructive shaking of society, 
as by revolution. Practice on these 
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passages: “A great and strong ‘wind’ 
(war) rent the ‘mountains,’ and brake 
in pieces the rocks before the Lord; 
and after the ‘wind’ an ‘earthquake.’ ” 


(1 Kings 19:11.) “When he had 
opened the sixth ‘seal,’ lo, there was a 
great ‘earthquake.’ ” (Revelation 


6:12.) “And there was a great ‘earth- 
quake,’ such as was not since men were 
upon the ‘earth,’ and so mighty an 
‘earthquake’ and so great.” (Revela- 
tion 16:18.) “Yet once more I ‘shake’ 
the ‘earth,’ and this signifieth the re- 
moving of those things that are 
‘shaken.’” (Hebrews 12:26, 27.) 
“God riseth to ‘shake’ terribly the 
earth.”—Isaiah 2:19, 21. 

There are not a few other words 
used with a hidden meaning, but the 
following examples will do for practice 
in this article: Fire signifies either 
‘trouble, trials’ or ‘destruction.’ Use 
the proper meaning in each of the fol- 
lowing: “The people shall be as the 
fuel of the ‘fire.’” (Isaiah 9:19.) “He 
hath kindled a ‘fire’ in ‘Zion’” (the 
churches. ) (Lamentations 4:11.) 
“When I have set a ‘fire’ in ‘Egypt’ 
(Christendom). (Ezekiel 30:8.) “I 
am come to send ‘fire’ on the ‘earth.’ ” 
(Luke 12:49.) “A great ‘mountain’ 
burning with ‘fire’ was cast into the 
‘sea.’”—Revelation 8:8. 

Water means either the “Word of 
God,” the “truth;” or, like the “sea,” 
it signifies “peoples.” Practice with 
the proper meaning in these passages: 
“And he saith unto me, The ‘waters’ 
which thou sawest, where the ‘whore’ 
sitteth, are peoples, and multitudes, 
and nations, and tongues.” (Revela- 
tion 17:15.) “And the sixth ‘angel’ 
poured out his ‘vial’ upon the great 
‘river Euphrates;’ and the ‘water’ 
thereof was dried up, that the way of 
the ‘kings of the east’ might be pre- 
pared.” (Revelation 16:12.) “Though 
the ‘waters’ thereof (of the ‘sea’) roar 
and be troubled; though the ‘mountain 
shake’ with the swelling thereof.” 
(Psalm 46:2, 3) “A ‘drought’ is upon 
‘Bablyon’s waters’; and they shall be 
dried up.” (Jeremiah 50:38) “O thou 
(‘Babylon’) that dwellest upon many 
‘waters,’ abundant in treasure, thine 
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end is come, and the measure of thy 
covetousness.” (Jeremiah 51:13) 
“That he might sanctify and cleanse 
the Church with the ‘washing’ of 
‘water’ by the Word.” (Ephesians 
5:20) “Whosoever ‘drinketh’ of the 
‘water’ that I shall give him shall 
never ‘thirst,’ but the ‘water’ that I 
shall give him shall be a ‘well’ of 
‘water’ springing up into everlasting 
life.” (John 4:14.) “And he showed 
me a pure ‘river’ of ‘water’ of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
‘throne’ of God and of the Lamb.” 
(Revelation 22:1). “And let him that 
is ‘athirst’ come. And whosoever will, 
let him take the ‘water’ of life freely.” 
—Revelation 22:17. 

The word ‘woman’ may signify a 
‘church,’ good or bad, true or apostate, 
according to the character of the wo- 
man described. A prostitute would 
mean a church which had not loyally 
waited for Christ, her espoused Bride- 
groom, but had been guilty of the car- 
nal, unhallowed union of a church with 
a government. Practice on these 
verses : 

“T have ‘espoused’ you to one ‘hus- 
band,’ that I may present you as a 
chaste ‘virgin’ to Christ.” (2 Corin- 
thians 11:2) “Rise up, ye ‘women’ that 
are at ease; hear my voice, ye careless 
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‘daughters.’” (Isaiah 32:9.) “And 
there appeared a great wonder in ‘hea- 
ven;’ a ‘woman’ clothed with the ‘sun,’ 
and the ‘moon’ under her ‘feet;’ and 
upon her ‘head’ a ‘crown’ of twelve 
‘stars.’”’ (Revelation 12:1) “And the 
‘earth’ helped the ‘woman.’” (Reve- 
lation 12:16.) “So he carried me away 
into the ‘wilderness;’ and I saw a ‘wo- 
man’ sit upon a ‘scarlet’ colored ‘beast’ 
full of names of blasphemy, having 
seven ‘heads’ and ten ‘horns.’” (Reve- 
lation 17:3) “And the ‘woman’ which 
thou sawest is that great ‘city’ (eccle- 
siasticism) which reigneth over the 
kings of the ‘earth.’ (Revelation 17: 
18) “I have a few things against thee, 
because thou sufferest that ‘woman 
Jezebel,’ which calleth herself a pro- 
phetess, to teach, and to ‘seduce’ my 
servants to commit ‘fornication’ ” (un- 
ion of church and state.)—Revelation 
2:20. 

The foregoing are illustrations of 
hundreds of verses in the Bible, which 
have been well known to be meta- 
phorical, but the meaning of whose 
symbolic words has not been clearly 
seen by all. Not all verses are sym- 


bolic, nor are all words; but many are, 
and these hidden passages are now 
giving up their meaning to the sincere 
thoughtful child of God. 














In the Realm of Bookland 


“America at War,” edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart. 


The national security league is spon- 
sor for a “handbook of patriotic edu- 
cation references” entitled “““America 
at War,” with a preface by James M. 
Beck. It is primarily a bibliography 
of war topics, and, as such, is reason- 
ably comprehensive. But it also con- 
sists of extracts from significant docu- 
ments, so that it is a collection of ma- 
terial as well as a key to the finding 
of material. Questions of peace and 
the league of nations are also treated. 
The book undoubtedly has some bias, 
containing, as it does, arguments for 
universal military service in this 
country, without giving representation 
to the arguments of those who oppose 
the adoption of the continental sys- 
tem as a permanent American policy. 
It may be doubted, too, whether James 
M. Beck is the best man to set forth 
the aims of non-imperialistic America. 
But Prof. Hart, in spite of this bias 
which would be natural in a book is- 
sued for the national security league, 
has done his work well, and the space 
devoted to the league of nations shows 
that he conceives of larger and more 
disinterested sanctions for the main- 
tenance of an army than the ambition 
of militarists or commercial imperial- 
ists. 


$1.50 net. Doran. 





“English Folk Songs from the South- 
ern Appalachians.” Ceci] J. Sharp 
and Mrs. Olive Campbell. 

The results of their experiences cov- 
ering two years are incorporated in 
this book. The people among whom 
Mrs. Campbell and Mr. Sharp col- 
lected songs are, in a word, the moun- 
tain whites of the South—or, more 
specifically, of the district traversed 
by the Appalachian mountains in West 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky and Ten- 


nessee, western Virginia and North 
Carolina, and northern Georgia and 
Alabama. Of all Americans of Eng- 
lish race only these have preserved in 
tradition unbroken, though with many 
variations in texts and tunes, the folk- 
songs of their ancestors. 

This region, as is generally known, 
is backward, and largely impervious 
to social progress, but the backward- 
ness, thinks Mr. Sharp, who admit- 
tedly lays stress on the pleasanter 
traits of the people, has its compen- 
sations. Mr. Sharp’s impression of 
the inhabitants are hardly less inter- 
esting than the songs, and, indeed, 
need to be taken into consideration by 
any one who studies the subject, as 
they help to explain the songs. Mr. 
Sharp, with a secretary and an agent 
of the Russell Sage foundation, visited 
towns of North Carolina, exploring the 
major portion of the Laurel country. 
They also spent some time at Rocky 
Fork, Tenn., and Charlottesville, Va. 
Mrs. Campbell has apparently traveled 
more widely. They have not yet ex- 
hausted the region. In fact, Mr. 
Sharp himself has not yet collected 
songs in Kentucky, and he tells us that 
he has yet to come upon a single feud. 

From the evidence of the songs, the 
inhabitants of the Laurel country ap- 
peared to Mr. Sharp to be descendants 
of original settlers from England and 
the lowlands of Scotland. 

$3.50 net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 





“American Journalism,” by James 


Melvin Lee. 

James Melvin Lee’s “History of 
American Journalism,” is believed to 
be the first attempt at a comprehen- 
sive account of the subject since Fred- 
erick Hudson, in 1873, issued his 
“Journalism in the United States.” In 
the earlier chapters Mr. Lee is able, 
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Spies and Lies 


German agents are everywhere, eager to gather scraps of news about our men, our ships, our munitions, 
It is still possible to get such information through to Germany, where thousands of these fragments—often 
individually harmless—are patiently pieced together into a whole which spells death to American soldiers 


and danger to American homes. 


But while the enemy is most industrious in trying to collect information, and his systems elaborate, he 
is not superhuman—indeed he is very often stupid, and would fail to get what he wants were it not deliber- 
ately handed to him by the carelessness of loyal Americans. 


Do not discuss in public, or with strangers, any 

news of troop and transport movements, of bits of 

ossip as to our military preparations, which come 
into your possession. 

Do not permit your friends in service to tell you 
—or write you—‘“‘inside’’ facts about where;they are, 
what they are doing and seeing. 

Do not become a tool of the Hun by passing on 
the malicious, disheartening rumorswhich he so eagerly 
sows. Remember he asks no better service than to 
have you spread his lies of disasters to our soldiers and 
sailors, gross scandals in the Red Cross, cruelties, 
neglect and wholesale executions in our camps, drunk- 
enness and vice in the Expeditionary Force, and other 
tales certain to disturb American patriots and to bring 
anxiety and grief to American parents. 
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And do not wait until you catch someone put- 
ting a bomb under a factory. Report the man who 
spreads pessimistic stories, divulges—or seeks—confi- 
dential military information, cries for peace, or 
belittles our efforts to win the war. 


Send the names of such persons, even if they are 
in uniform, to the Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton. Give all the details you can, with names of 
witnesses if possible—show the Hun that we can beat 
him at his own game of collecting scattered informa- 
tion and putting it to work. ‘The fact that you 
made the report will not become public. 


You are ia contact with the enemy today just as 
truly as if you faced him across No Man's Land. In 
your hands are two powerful weapons with which to 
meet him—discretion and vigilance. Use them. 
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George Creel, Chairman 
The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of 1¥’ ar 
The Secretary of the Navy 


U. &. Gevw't Comm. on Public Information 
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IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


through more or less extensive re- 
search, to correct many of the errors 
incorporated in Mr. Hudson’s book and 
copied into a work on the “newspa- 
per and periodical press,” published 
by the United States government in 
1880. 

As a whole, Mr. Lee’s method is, if 
one may say so, anecdotic. He has a 
keener “nose” for picturesque epi- 
sodes than for historical connections, 
and his book, which is readable 
enough, is more a series of disjointed 
sketches than a history. The early 
part is the most thorough. One cannot 
but wish that Mr. Lee had left off his 
account at about the year 1890. What 
follows is extremely haphazard. He 
has chapters on certain phases of mod- 
ern journalism and even reprints a 
paragraph from tlie Boston Transcript 
complimenting the Providence Journal 
on its zeal in detecting German plots, 
real or alleged, in this country. But 
in a history of American journalism, 
one would have preferred an account 
of the rise, development, influence 
and, finally, the changed intellectual 
standards of the Boston Transcript. 

One will not look in vain in Mr. 
Lee’s book for much entertaining in- 
formation, and information about 
methods and policies that will interest 
the newspaper publisher or editor of 
to-day. But one will look in vain for 
much, for very much, that should go 
into a solid history of American jour- 
nalism. 

$3.50 net. 
Boston. 


Houghton, Miflin & Co., 





“In the Heart of a Fool.” By William 
Allen White, author of “A Certain 
Rich Man.” 


It was nine years ago that “A Cer- 
tain Rich Man” was published, and in 
all the time that has intervened, thou- 
sands of people who read that book 
have been looking for its successor. 
“In the Heart of a Fool” comes at last 
as the gratifying response to this long 
expressed demand. 

The dominant theme of “In the 
Heart of a Fool” is suggested by its 
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title. It is primarily the story of a 
man, Thomas van Dorn, who says in 
his heart, “There is no God,” and who 
sets himself up to take what he wants 
from society, with the complacent be- 
lief that he can take as much as he 
wants without impairing his powers or 
his personality. The scene of the 
novel is a Kansas town; its growth 
from the days of its settlement to the 
time that it is a flourishing industrial 
center is portrayed. In this town are 
many interesting people who figure in 
the story. Dr. Nesbit, a kindly, de- 
lightful, well-intentioned man, who 
nevertheless has his point of moral 
obtuseness on the side of politics; Mrs. 
Nesbit; their daughter, Laura; Mar- 
garet Muller; Amos Adams, an ideal- 
istic printer with a tendency to spirit- 
ualism; his wife; their son, Grant Ad- 
ams, who inherits all of the idealism 
and part of the visionary quality of 
his parents—these are but a few of 
them. They are all alive, and the in- 
cidents in which they figure compose 
what is sure to be voted a notable ad- 
dition to American fiction. 
With frontispiece. $1.60 net. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 





“Western Flower Guide,” by Charles 
Francis Saunders. 


Its text written with the pen of a 
scholar, its illustrations traced with 
the pencil and brush of a painstaking 
artist, the “Western Flower Guide” 
appears full of charm and instruction 
for all those interested in the life of 
the floral world. Many will be sur- 
prised to learn that the West contains 
such a wide variety of wild flowers 
and shrubbery, and interested to know 
that the medicinal shrubs of our vast 
territory are just coming into their own 
since present conditions demand the 
usage of all things efficacious in the 
countless hospitals of the day. That 
the great war could reach so far as to 
touch upon the simple wild vegetation 
of our Western shores seems almost 
impossible, yet beside the herbs, the 
native trees are being made use of. 
One tree in particular, the yucca, long 
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overlooked by the woodman, has 
proved itself of value, having been cut 
in great quantities during the past two 
years, its fibrous wood turned into 
splints and artificial limbs and for- 
warded to the war hospitals of Europe. 
The leaves of our mints, the bark of 
our cascara and quinine trees are 
among the many articles of easy trans- 
portation and of value over seas. 

That the castor oil tree grows wild 
in the warmer sections of our State 
stands as a surety that the present 
planting of thousands of acres in the 
Sacramento Valley will terminate suc- 
cessfully. The oil from this forest of 
a single season will be turned over to 
the government for its motor use. 

In addition to the valuable trees and 
herbs already mentioned, we have the 
wonderful amole for soap purposes, the 
cactus for use in the candy of today, 
and so on down the list. Much of the 
more valuable of our wild Western 
flora was brought into our State by the 
Franciscan friars, the plants being na- 
tives of Asia, Africa and Europe. 

And so, like all wanderers upon the 
face of the earth they are returning 
home in the hour of need to lend their 
aid and comfort to those of their native 
land. 

Published by Doubleday, Page & 
Company, New York. 





“The Economic Basis of an Enduring 
Perce,” by C. W. McFarland, C. E., 
ex-Vice-President American Eco- 
nomic Association. 


This book will furnish the reader 
a new angle regarding a fair and en- 
during peace that is based on econom- 
ics, rather than on territory and mil- 
lions of indemnity wrenched from the 
conquered. It is a peace founded on 
economic divisions of mineral wealth. 
The world is practically industrialized, 
and nations now become strong as they 
get control of these natural resources. 
If these resources are within their own 
border. so much the better in strength- 
ening their position. For instance, 
Germany now has an estimated supply 
of 409 billion tons of coal within her 
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boundaries; England has a supply of 
189 billions; France 17 billions, and 
Belgium 11 billion tons. Germany is 
in a position to drive France to the 
wall in a commercial contest. Ger- 
many recognizes the strength of this 
position. Already she has seized the 
oil wells of Roumania, under the pre- 
text of a ninety-nine year lease, there- 
by controlling the petroleum distribu- 
tion in Europe, and reaching out for 
more mineral power. Only by a peace 
that will return to her sufficient coal 
lands for her manufactures can France 
survive in the forthcoming industrial 
struggle. 

Says the author: “Let us not deceive 
ourselves. It is not common language, 
literature and traditions alone, nor yet 
clearly defined or strategic frontiers, 
that will in the future give stability to 
the boundary lines of Europe, but 
rather such distribution of its supplies 
of iron and coal as will prevent any 
one of the great nations of Europe 
from becoming strong enough to domi- 
nate or absorb all the others. 

“Here, then, in giving to France an 
adequate supply of coal, we have the 
only possible way in which the old 
“balance of power” in Western Europe 
can be re-established.” And he shows 
by proper distribution how Germany 
and the other nations may be appor- 
tioned their shares and thrive without 
warfare. 

We quote: “In a word, no adjust- 
ment of the problem of Al!s2ce-Lor- 
raine is possible till Germany is abso- 
lutely beaten to her knees, and when 
that is accomplished there will be little 
additional difficulty in collecting a 
well earned indemnity for France in 
terms of the Western coal lands. Let 
us have no illusions about this matter, 
for unless Germany is thus forced to 
her knees so that a readjustment of 
these coal resources can be brought 
about, she will emerge triumphantly 
from this war, feeling assured that as 
the years p2ss by her 409 billion tons 
of coal ultimately will enable her to 
conquer all Europe.” 

George W. Jacobs Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
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The Boys’ Magazine 
AT A BIG DISCOUNT! 





MAGA- 


THE BOYS’ 
ZINE to thousands of new readers, we will 
send this superb magazine 


A Whole Year for Only 60c. 


In order to introduce 


(Regular yearly subscription price $1.00— 


Newsstand price $1.20.) 

In addition to quoting this special low 
price we will give to each new subscriber a 
copy of our book, “Fifty Ways for Boys to 
Earn Money.” The valuable money making 
Ideas contained in this book are worth a 
great deal to every live, ambitious boy. 

Get this splendid magazine for YOUR boy 
or for some boy in whom you take a special 
interest. 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is one of a very 
few periodicals that has not increased its sub- 
scription price. Besides not Increasing our 
regular price of $1.00, we are giving you an 
opportunity of subscribing for a whole year 
for only 60c., and at the same time are giv- 
ing you a really excellent premium in the 
book described above. 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is chock-full of 
Just the kind of reading YOU want YOUR 
boy to have. Clean, Inspiring stories by the 
best boys’ authors. Beautifully illustrated 
throughout, both in black. and white and in 
colors. PRACTICAL and INSTRUCTIVE 
departments devoted to Electricity, Mechan- 
ics, Athletics and Physical Training, Hunting, 
Trapping, Camping and Fishing, Photogra- 
phy, Drawing, Stamp and Coin Collecting, 
Poultry and Pets, Boys’ Societies and Clubs, 
Joe Jolly’s Joke Market, Cash Contests, etc., 
etc. 

SEND IN YOUR ORDER TO-DAY AT THIS 

SPECIAL PRICE AND MAKE A CERTAIN 

BOY MIGHTY HAPPY FOR A WHOLE 
YEAR. 

We will refund your money immediately if 
you are not more than pleased with the 
magazine and the book. (Remit In stamps 
if more convenient.) 

This offer is open to new subscribers only. 


ADDRESS 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD COMPANY 
2055 MAIN ST., SMETHPORT, PA. 
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cooling and soothing. 


For Sore Muscles 


Sprains, Guts, Bruises 


here is an antiseptic germicide 
liniment—one that is healing, 
Absorbine, Jr., is 
more than a germicide, more than a lini- 
ment—itis both. It means prompt relief 
from aches and pains; keeps little cuts and 
bruises from becoming more serious. It 
is especially good for children’s hurts, be- 
cause it is so harmless and safe to use — 
made of pure herbs and contains no acids 
or minerals. 


AbsorbineJ 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRAOk mame ee Uk One Ore 





is needed daily in and about the home — 
for the numerous little hurts that come 
through work in the kitchen and about 
the house, the stable, the garage, and the 
grounds. Use and prescribe Absorbine, Jr., 
wherever a high-grade liniment or germi- 
cide is indicated. 


To reduce inflammatory conditions — 


> sprains, wrenches, painful, swollen veins 


or glands. To reduce bursal enlarge- 
ments and infiltrations, Absorbine, Jr., is 
a discutient and resolvent. 


To allay pain any where— 
its anodyne effect is prompt 
and permanent. 


To spray the throat if sore 
or infected — a 10% or 20% 
solution of Absorbine, Jr., 
is healing and soothing and 
will destroy bacteria. 


To heal cuts, bruises, sores, 
and ulcers. 


Absorbine, Jr., is concen- 

trated, requiring only a few 

drops at an application. 
$1.25 a bottle at most 
druggists or postpaid 

A Liberal Trial Bottle —s be 


Seid to peur adliom apap soutien 
of 10 cents in stamps. Send for 
meen Ly = 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
499 Temple Street SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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| Hotel Powhatan 
| WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| Peansylvsinia Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 










Showing the Hote] Powhatan upon 
agg of its new oe 

Qverlooking e ite House, offers every comfort 
and luxury, @ superior service. European Plan. 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 

Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 

E. C. OWEN, Manager, 


HOTEL LENOX 












NORTH STREET AT DELAWARE AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





MODERN FIREPROOF 


A unique Hotel, with a desirable location, insuring 
quiet and cleanliness. 
Convenient to all points of interest—popular with 
visitors to Niagara Falls and Resorts in the vicinity 
—cuisine and service unexcelled by the leading 
hotels of the larger cities. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day up 
Take Elmwood Ave, Car to North St., or Write 
for Special Taxicab Arrangement. 
May we sena with our compliments a “Guide of ‘Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls’’ also our complete rates? 
C. A. MINER, Managing Director 








The VOS€ Grand 


is creating a sensation in musical 
circles. Investigation will convince 
you that never has a grand piano 
with the paeation and quality of the 
Vose sold at so low a figure. $625 
F. O. B. Boston. Before buying a 
piano learn more of this wonderful 
instrument. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 
The Largest Training School 
of Acting in America 
The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 


Elocution, Oratory, 
Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 
Professional Experience While Study- 
ing. Positions Secured for Graduates. 
Six Months Graduating Course. Stu- 
dents Can Enter Any Time. 


Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson 
for Amateur and Professional Coaching 


Paul Gerson Dramatic School Bidg. 


McALLISTER and HYDE STREET 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Write for Catalogue. 




















IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


‘On the Cross of Europe’s Imperialism 
Armenia Crucified,” by Dina Aga- 
beg Apcar, author of “The Great 
Evil,” “The Peace Problem,” etc. 


The Germano-Turco government 
has explained that the Armenian mas- 
sacres and deportations (a scientific 
form of massacre) were a “military 
necessity,” just as the German govern- 
ment has explained that the invasion 
of Belgium was a “military necessity.” 
Ample elucidation and enlightenment 
have been given to the civilized world 
by Belgium’s friends why the invasion 
of Belgium was a “military necessity,” 
but Armenians having no friends in the 
sense that Belgians have, no elucida- 
tion and enlightenment have been 
given to the civilized world as to why 
the Armenian horrors became a “mili- 
tary necessity.” 

It is clear now, and has been clear 
for some time, that without the co-op- 
eration of the United States, Germany 
could not be defeated. It has been 
clear for a longer time that without 
the co-operation of the United States 
there can be no stable peace in Eu- 
rope. Having entered actively into the 
war, and having now put aside or been 
compelled to put aside the old policy 
of non-interference in European af- 
fairs, “shall we not hope that the great 
American people will carry the work 
to a finish, and assume a protectorate 
over the autonomous Armenia?” The 
book is a strong appeal of an earnest 
and patriotic woman for the preserva- 
tion of her country. She tells the truth 
about the awful and woeful exploita- 
tion and devastation of her native land 
by the Germans and the Turks. 

Diana Agabeg Apcar, Yokohama, 
Japan. 





“A History of the Christian Church,” 
by Williston Walker. 


The difficult task of writing a his- 
tory of the Christian church in one 
volume has been accomplished with 
considerable success by the professor 
of ecclesiastical history in Yale Uni- 
versity. The work discloses a fresh 
point of view, and differs with many 
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of the older church histories in its con- 
clusions. There is no trace of secta- 
rianism in it. The author may be dis- 
posed to treat most fully the subjects 
that appeal to him, but for the most 
part he discloses individuality without 
capriciousness. He dislikes Luther. 
He admires Calvin. But these predi- 
lections do not detract from the solid 
merit of the work. 

In treating of the apostolic age, Dr. 
Walker asserts that the high sacramen- 
tal ideas now taught in the Episcopal 
and Roman Catholic churches were the 
beliefs of St. Paul and the church of 
his day. J. Estlin Carpenter’s volume 
throws light on this phrase of sacra- 
mentalism. He finds them also in the 
gospel of St. John. As to church pol- 
ity, he thinks episcopacy was estab- 
lished by the end of the apostolic age 
as the undisputed method of ordering 
the church. Dr. Walker does not think 
it was of divine appointment, but that 
it grew up and justified itself as the 
best method of government. He ac- 
knowledges that it is more primitive 
than either the theory of the papacy 
or pure congregationalism. The au- 
thor follows the German historians in 
estimating the influence of Greek ideas 
and thoughts on the early church. 

Price $3. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 





“Modern Civic Arts,” by Charles Mul- 
ford Robinson. 


General principles which all progres- 
sive minded citizens need to know are 
stated with attractiveness and cogency 
by the late Charles Mulford Robinson 
in a fourth edition. The work is less 
plentifully supplied with detailed plans 
and diagrams than one or two other 
books by this eminent “town-planner,” 
but it performs the very useful task 
of demonstrating what ought to be done 
in laying out and beautifying the mod- 
ern city. It is a book of large instruc- 
tiveness, and of sufficiently “practical” 
temper to win the attention of “practi- 
cal men’—if, indeed, there are any 
such now remaining who do not see 
how essential it is for the future wel- 
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fare of the country that towns and 
cities should be planned with the full- 
est consideration for the health, con- 
venience and mental comfort of the 
people. 

One might complain that the open- 
ing chapter, “A New Day for Cities,” 
contains a surplus of generalities, to 
which too few concrete examples are 
attached, but surely an artist of wide 
and practical vision has a right to 
state the faith that is in him. The 
book, as a whole, while more con- 
cerned with principles than examples, 
does not lack reasonable concreteness. 
For the most part, the reasoning is so 
clear, shows such grasp of needs and 
possibilities, and is so tempered with 
good sense that the reader enters into 
the mind of the author and appreciates 
the soundness of his point of view. 

$3 net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 


“The Little Red School House,” by 
Amanda B. Hall. 


This story of an Irish-American fam- 
ily by the name of Haggin is as tonic 
and refreshing to the reader as a salt 
sea breeze in July. Sundown Peter, 
lovable, but wholly irresponsible; 
Daphne Haggin, the dreamer, whose 
little bark of idealism is almost 
wrecked; Andrew Pritchard, strong 
and resourceful, even if a little crude 
compared to the white suited, artistic 
“Win;” Bridget Harrigan, with a 
heart as big as her body, who lords it 
over the Haggin youngsters with an 
iron hand—all enter into this clean, 
sweet and wholesome story, and it is 
with real enjoyment that one wanders 
through the fields of clover and purple 
asters. 

$1.35 net. Colored frontispiece and 
three wash drawings. George W. Ja- 
cobs & Co., Philadelphia. $3 net. 
Scribner’s, New York. 








“The High Cost of Living,” by Fred- 
eric C. Howe. 
Frederic C. Howe, like other believ- 
ers in State socialism, is more acute 
in seeing evils than in creating reason- 
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ably safe remedies. But a book like 
“The High Cost of Living,” while it 
contains some misstatements, is use- 
ful just because it presents an analysis 
which is reliable up to a certain point 
and must therefore be in the mind of 
the constructive statesman. Mr. Howe 
holds, in brief, that high costs are due 
to our system of land tenure and to 
profiteering in distribution. ‘There 
is a submarine zone about the western 
farmer which costs our people hun- 
dreds of millions annually,” he says. 
“This submarine zone is in all respects 
like the zone which surrounds the cat- 
tle raiser, the egg and poultry man, 
the truckman and the dairyman of the 
Eastern cities. These agencies include 
the railroads, the warehouses, the ter- 
minals, the slaughter houses, and the 
banks.” Mr. Howe estimates that in 
1915, when this country produced 1,- 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat, the con- 
sumers paid 40 cents on the bushel 
in speculative prices to the grain gam- 
blers, or $440,000,000. 

Mr. Howe assails the chambers of 
commerce of western cities. Testi- 
mony before the committee on rules 
of the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the 63d Congress showed that “the 
Minneapolis chamber of commerce is 
a private and secret organization like a 
club. It is managed by a small group 
of men closely identified through inter- 
locking directors with the banks, rail- 
roads and public utility corporations. 
The producers of grain are not ad- 
mitted at all.” If this is true, it is no 
wonder that North Dakota has a non- 
partisan league, and that it is being 
assailed now on the ground that it 
is a “pacifist” organization by people 
who are hostile. 

$1.50 net. Scribner, New York. 





“Representative Plays by American 
Dramatists,” edited by Montrose J. 
Moses. 


The first volume of “Representa- 
tive Plays by American Dramatists” 
covers the years from 1765 to 1819. It 
contains plays in prose and verse on 
historical subjects and two comedies, 
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Your Prospective Customers 

are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 

tices given on 6000 different national Lists, cover- 

g all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. valuable 
Reference Book Write for it, 

Strengthen Your Advertising Literature. 


Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales 


Promotion Service will improve both your plan 
and copy, thus insuring maximum profits, 
Submit your literature for preliminary anal- 
ysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
RastS St.Louis. 


JUS: Freight Forwarding Co, Reduced 








household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


15387 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
8t. Louis 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston 
324 Whitehall Bidg., N. Y. 
435 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh 855 Monadnock Bldg., 
272 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. San Francisco 
518 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 








nths trial sub- 

THE BIGGEST 10¢ WORTH YOU Zis.oonta girs 3? 
bodys Poultry Magazine, 

EVER HAVE HAD OFFERED America's highest class 
poultry publication. With your 10c include the addresses of 
ten of your neighbors who keep poultry but are not present 
subscribers to Everybodys. and we will send you for your 
trouble the 100-page book * Poultry Secrets "' absolutely free. 


EVERYBODYS POULTRY MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., 
Box A-13, Hanover, Pa. 


If Lonely; writ ; and | will send 
Marry At Omce ascres’ dccros “concenial people, 

worth $1,000 to $350,000; wishing mar- 
riage; (Confidential); RALPH HYDE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








| DARE YOU ANSWER [so"vos" 
lonely, will marry, for more particulars, address, MISSION UNITY, 
2530 Minna Strost, San Francisco, Calit 

ECZEMA, PSORIASIS g2ite-ter.cl4 
dandruff, rheumatism, piles, cured or no charge. Write 


for particulars and free sample. 
ECZEMA REMEDY Co. Hot Springs Ark, 


10 Years Copies Wanted of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY—We de- 
sire copies of the Overland Monthly from 
December 1877 to January 1886, 
to complete our files. Liberal premium 
will be paid. Manager 

OVERLAND MONTHLY 
259 Minna Street San Francisco 





Don’t Wear A 


Do Away With Stee! and Rubber Bands that chafe and pinch. Stuart's 
PADS are different from the truss, belng medicine applicato 
made self-adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to hold 
the distended muscles securely in place. No “ digging in’’ or 
grinding pressure. No straps, buckles or springs attached. 
Simple Home Treatment. Easy to Apply — Soft as Velvet — Inexpensive. 
No delay from work. Hundreds of sworn testimonials from 
those cured, some of them most aggra- 


vated cases and 


Save Years 


and illustrated 


can't come down. 





Awarded Gold Medal and Grand Prix. 
Do This NOW! 


Write today for FREE Trial Pilapso 


Learn how to close the hernial op2n- 
ing as nature intended, so the rupture 


now or ever; nothing to return. 


ows a 
1AL OF PLAPAO a Ce., Block(797) St, Louis, Mo. 

























of long standing. 


of Suffering. 


book on rupture. 


No charge for it, 

















Sample 50c. A big seller (2,000,000 
York). Get territory rights now. 


wanted. 





MAKE HIM SAY “UNCLE” 


HELP CHOKE THE KAISER 


LIBERTY BOND Statuettes and Plaques 
GREAT WAR NOVELTIES 


away. Live wire agents, canvassers and solicitors 


F. F. CANON SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 






























sold in New 
Write right 


STREET 








INVENTIONS 






Cash for Inventions 74. )""\y,\" 


2196 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Subscribe for the LIVING AGE 


IF YOU WANT every aspect of the great European War pre- 
_ sented every week, in articles by the ablest English writers. 
IF YOU WANT the leading English reviews, magazines and 
journals sifted for you and their most important articles repro- 
duced in convenient form without abridgment. 
IF YOU WANT the Best Fiction, the Best Essays and the 
Best Poetry to be found in contemporary periodical literature. 
IF YOU WANT more than three thousand pages of fresh and 
illuminating material during the year, reaching you in weekly 
instalments, at the cost of a single subscription. 
IF YOU WANT to find out for yourself the secret of the hold 
which THE LIVING AGE has kept upon a highly intelligent 
constituency for more than seventy years. 


Subscription---$6 a Year. Specimen Copies Free 


The Living Age Co. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


















Scientific Dry Farming 


Are you a dry farmer? Are you interested in the develop- 
ment of a dry farm? Are you thinking of securing a home- 
stead or of buying land in the semi-arid West? In any case you 
should look before you leap. You should learn the principles 
that are necessary to success in the new agriculture of the west. 
You should 


Learn the Campbell System 


Learn the Campbell System of Soil Culture and you will not 
fail. Subscribe for Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, the only au- 
thority published on the subject of scientific soil tillage, then 
take a course in the Campbell Correspondence School of Soil 
Culture, and you need not worry about crop failure. Send four 
cents for a catalog and a sample copy of the Scientific Farmer. 

Address, 


Scientific Soil Culture Co. 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 
























IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


“The Contrast,” by Royall Tyler, com- 
monly held to be the “first American 
play,” by which is meant the first play 
written by a citizen of the United 
States of America, and “The Politi- 
cian Outwitted,” the work of an ardent 
antifederalist, named Samuel Low, 
who was opposed to the ratification of 
the federal constitution. It also con- 
tains “The Group,” a satirical farce, 
written by that zealous patriot, Mrs. 
Mercy Warren, whom John Adams af- 
terward described playfully as “the 
historical, philosophical, poetical and 
satirical consort of the then colonel, 
since Gen. James Warren of Plymouth, 
sister of the great but forgotten James 
Otis.” Mrs. Warren’s skit was written 
to satirize the British loyalists in Bos- 
ton and did so unsparingly. 

Mr. Moses has done a useful service 
in making accessible these examples 
of the earliest American plays. The 
comedies and Mrs. Warren’s skit can 
be read to-day with pleasure as well 
as historical interest. The historical 
dramas and tragedies, which on the 
whole are less interesting to read but 
have value for the student, are as fol- 
lows: “The Prince of Parthia,” by 
Thomas Godfrey, Jr.; “Ponteach, or 
The Savages of America,” by Robert 
Rogers; “The Battle of Bunker’s Hill,” 
by Hugh Henry Brackenridge; “The 
Fall of American Tyranny, or Ameri- 
can Liberty,” by John Leacock; “An- 
dre,” by William Dunlap; “The Indian 
Princess, or La Belle Sauvage,” by J. 
N. Barker, and “She Would Be a Sol- 
dier, or The Plains of Chippewa,” by 
M. M. Noah. 

Price, $3.00. Dutton, publisher. 





“A Rumanian Diary, 1915-1917,” by 
Lady Kennard. 


Rumania is so far away from the 
other battle fronts, which have been 


wm ev 
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so much more closely watched by the 
non-combatant, that the casual reader 
who has but little knowledge of how 
things went on in that little kingdom 
will find in this book by Lady Kennard 
much he has wanted to know. Lady 
Kennard went to Rumania in the fall 
of 1915, and her diary records the atti- 
tude of the people of the country dur- 
ing those months when, sympathizing 
almost wholly with the entente, they 
yet managed to remain neutral. 

A land of corn and oil is Lady Ken- 
nard’s verdict on Rumania. It was the 
lack of other things that played such 
a large part in the upset suffered by 
the Rumanian army after their brilliant 
first attacks. With no factories turning 
out ammunition, dependent for almost 
everything upon supplies brought by 
train over an independable route, it is 
little wonder that the small nation 
knew a fear that is foreign to the big 
countries engaged in the struggle. Af- 
ter Rumania’s entry into the war there 
was only a single line into Russia; 
everything else was cut off, and over 
this line had to come all hospital sup- 
plies, food and other necessities, which 
in consequence were often sadly lack- 
ing. And the destruction of the oil 
fields and machinery, which meant so 
much to the allies, only added to the 
misery of the Rumanian peasant, who 
entered the war without actually know- 
ing why. 

After the Rumanian reverses, Lady 
Kennard and thousands of others be- 
came refugees, flying to Jassy, where 
living conditions for a time were al- 
most intolerable. But there was no- 
where else to go. Only the Russian 
borders miles away could offer more 
safety, and there was too much to be 
done for the relief of the soldiers to 
make it possible to desert them for 
Russia. 

Price, $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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HALFTONE 
ENGRAVINGS 


9 Cents Per Square Inch 


For Advertising Purposes For Illustrating Booklets 
For Newspapers For Magazines 


— tee 
The halftone engravings that have appeared in 
the various issues of the Overland Monthly re- 


present subjects suitable for almost any purpose. 
Having been carefully used in printing, they are 


As Good As New 


Prints of these illustrations can be seen at the 


office. Over 10,000 cuts to select from. 


—— tee 


Overland Monthly 


259 MINNA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 























